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CHAPTER VIII. GLAMOUR. 


Wuew George Dallas had dined, he left the 
coffee-room, and retired to the bedroom which 
he had ordered, and which looked refreshing] 
clean and comfortable, when mentally contraste 
with the dingy quarters on which he had turned 
his back in the morning. It was - early in 
the evening, but he was tired ; tired by the ex- 
citement and the various emotions of the day, 
and also by the long hours passed in the fresh 
balmy country air, which had a strange soporific 
effect on a man whose lungs and limbs were 
of the town, towny. The evening air was still 
a little sharp, and en assented readily to the 
waiter’s proposition, made when he perceived 
that no more orders for drink were to be elicited 
from the silent and preoccupied young man, 
that “a bit of fire” should he kindled in his 
room. Over that “ bit of fire” he sat long, his 
arms folded on his breast, his head bent, his 
brow lowering, his eyes fixed on the glowing 
embers. Was he hooking at faces in the fire— 
his parents’ faces, the faces of friends, whom 
he had treated as enemies, of enemies whom he 
had taken for friends? Were reproachful eyes 
looking at him from out the past ; were threaten- 
ing glances in the present flashed upon him? 
He sat there, black and moody, a long while, 
but at length his fixed gaze relaxed, the muscles 
of his mouth softened, broke into a slow smile, 
and a light came into his dull gloomy eyes. 
Then he rose, took his pocket-book from his 
breast-pocket, made some memoranda at the 
back of the sketch taken that day in Sir 
Thomas Boldero’s park, put back the book, 
and, once more settling himself near the fire, 
lighted his pipe and began to smoke. 

The musing look remained upon his face, but 
it was no longer painful, and, as he smoked, he 
fell to building castles in the air, as baseless, 
maybe, as the vapour which curled in fantastic 
wreaths about his face, but tenanted by hope, 
and inspired by higher and better resolves than 
had animated George Dallas for many a day. 
The twin angels, love and gratitude, were near 
him ; invisibly their soft white wings were flut- 
tering about him, refreshing the jaded heart 





and the stained brow. His mother, and the girl 
whom he had that day seen for the second time, 
and recognised with feelings full of a bitter and 
evil impulse at first, but who had soon exer- 
cised over him a nameless fascination full of a 
pure and thrilling delight, such as no pleasure 
of all his sin-stained life had ever previously 
brought him; of these two he was thinking. 
If George Dallas could have seen his mother at 
the moment, when he, having laid his exhausted 
ipe upon the little wooden chimneypiece, and 
tily undressed, lay down in his bed, with 
his hands clasped over the top of his head, in 
his favourite attitude when he had anything par- 
ticular to think of, he would have found her not 
only thinking but talking of him. Mr. Carru- 
thers was absent, so was Clare; she had the 
grand stately house all to herself, and she im- 
proved the occasion by having tea in her dress- 
ing-room, having dismissed her maid, affianced to 
a thriving miller in the village, to a téte-d-téte 
with hor eo, and summoning her trusty friend 
Mrs. Brookes to a confidential conference with 
her. The two women had no greater pleasure 
or pain in their lives than talking of George. 
There had been many seasons before and since 
her second marriage when Mrs. Carruthers 
had been obliged to abstain from mentioning 
him, so keen and terrible was her suffering on 
his account, and at such seasons Ellen 
Brookes had suffered keenly too, though she 
had only vaguely known wherefore, and had 
always waited until the thickest and darkest of 
the cloud had passed, and her mistress had 
once more summoned courage to broach the sub- 
ject never absent from the mind of either. 
There was no reticence on this occasion; the 
mother had taken a dangerous step, and one 
whose necessity she indeed deeply deplored, 
but she had gotten over the first great effort 
and the apprehension connected with it, and now 
she thought only of her son, she dwelt only 
upon the hope, the confidence, the instinctive 
belief within her, that this was really the turn- 
ing-point, that her prayers had been heard, that 
the rock of a hard and stubborn heart had been 
struck and had yielded, that her son would 
turn from the old evil paths, would consider his 
ways and be wise for the future. So she sat 
and talked to the humble friend who knew her 
and loved her better than any one else in the 
world knew or loved her, and when she at 
length dismissed her and lay down to rest there 
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was more peace at her heart than had dwelt 
there for a long time past. 

So one of the women of whom the prodigal 
son had thought gently and gratefully that 
night, was thinking of him with love that no 
unworthiness could kill or lessen, with hope 
which no experience could exhaust. And the 
other? Well, the other was playing and sing- 
ing to her uncle and aunt in the green drawing- 
room at the Sycamores, and if she had said 
little to Sir Thomas and Lady Boldero con- 
cerning the young artist who was so delighted 
with the picture-gallery, and who had despaired 
of doing justice to the grand old trees in the 
park, it is presumable that, like the parrot of 
old renown, she thought the more. 

George Dallas slept well that night in the 
little country inn, and awoke to a pleasant con- 
sciousness of rest, leisure, and expectation. As 
he dressed himself slowly, listening to the queer 
mixture of town and country sounds which 
arose inside and outside the house, he took up 
a similar train of thought to that in which slee 
had interrupted him on the previous night, an 
began to form resolutions and to dream dreams. 
After he had breakfasted, and perused all the 
daily intelligence which found its way to 
Amherst, where the population were not re- 
markably r for general information, and the 
Iliustrated London News was represented by 
one copy, taken in by the clergyman’s wife, and 
circulated among her efi. y ve 4 and fa- 
vourites, he went out, and once more took the 
direction of the Sycamores. 

Should he go into the park, he asked himself, 
or would that be too intrusive a proceeding? 
Sir Thomas, on his fair nieee’s showing, was 
evidently an elderly gentleman of kindly im- 
pulses, and who could say but that he might 
send a message to Mr. Page, the landlord, in- 
viting him to inform the stranger within his 
gates that he might have another look at the 
picture-gallery at the Sycamores? Was this a 
very wild idea? He didnot know. It seemed 
to him as likely as not that a jolly kindly man, 
disposed to let his fellow-creatures enjoy a taste 
of the very abundant good things which provi- 
dence had lavished on himself, might do a thing 


‘of the kind. > pompous, purse-proud, egotisti- 


cal old fellow, who would regard every man 
unpossessed of landed property as a wretched 
creature, beneath his notice in all respects, 
except that of being made to admire and envy 
him as deeply as possible, might also think of 
sending such an invitation, but George Dallas 
felt quite sure Sir Thomas Boldero was not a 
man of that description. Suppose such a mes- 
sage should come? He had not given any 
name at the inn; he wished now he had done 
so; he would only take a short walk, and re- 
turn to correct the inadvertence. At so early 
an hour there would be no likelihood of his 
seeing Miss Carruthers. It was in the after- 
noon she had ridden out yesterday, perhaps she 
would do the same to-day. At all events, he 
would return to the Sycamores on the chance, 
at the. same hour as that at which he had seen 
her yesterday, and try his luck. 





The road on which he was walking was one 
of the beautiful roads common in the scener 
of England, a road which dipped and undulated, 
and wound about and about, making the most 
of the natural features of the landscape without 
any real sacrifice of the public convenience, 
a road shadowed frequently by tall stately trees, 
and. along one side of which the low park 
paling, with a broad belt of plantation beyond, 
which formed the boundary of the Sycamores, 
stretched for three miles. On the other side, 
a well-kept raised pathway ran alongside a 
hedge, never wanting in the successive beauties 
of wild flowers and “ tangle,” and which fur- 
nished shelter to numerous birds. The day 
was bright and cheerful, and a light breeze 
was stirring the budding branches and lending 
a sense of exhilaration to the young man who 
so rarely looked on the fair face of nature, and 
who had unhappily had all his purer tastes and 
sympathies so early deadened. They revived 
under the influence of the scene and the 
softening effect of the adventure which had 
befallen him the day before. He stopped op- 
posite the oaken gates, which had lam open 
yesterday, but were closed to-day, and he 
rambled on, further away from the town, and 
crossing the road, took his way along the park 
paling, where the fragrant odour from the 
shrubberies added a fresh pleasure to his walk. 

He had passed a bend of the road which 
swept away from the large gates of the park, 
and was peering in at the mossy tufts, studded 
with violets and bluebells clustering round the 
stems of the young trees in the plantation, when 
his eyes lighted on a small gate, a kind of wicket 
in the paling, imperfectly secured by a very loose 
latch, and from which a straight narrow path, 
bordered with trimly-kept rows of ground ivy, 
led into a broader road dividing tle plantation 
from the park. 

* A side entrance, of course,” said Dallas to 
himself, and then, looking across the road, he 
saw that just opposite the little gate there was 
a wooden stile, by which a path through the 
fields, leading, no doubt, into the town of Am- 
a could be attained from the raised foot- 

ath. 
pe I suppose the land en both sides belongs to 
Sir Thomas,” thought Dallas, and as he made 
a momentary pause, a large black Newfound- 
land dog, carrying a basket in his mouth, came 
down the narrow path, bumped himself against 
the loosely fastened gate, swung it open, and 
stopped in the aperture, with a droil air of 
having done something particularly clever. 
Dallas looked admiringly at the beautiful 
creature, who was young, awkward, and su- 
premely happy, and the next instant he heard 
a voice speaking from the top of the straight 
walk. 

“Here, Cesar,” it said; “come here, sir; 
who told you I was going that way ?” 

Cesar tossed up his head, somewhat to the 
detriment of the basket, and lolloped about 
with his big black legs, but did not retrace his 
steps, and the next moment Miss Carruthers 
appeared. A few yards only divided her from 
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George, who stood outside the gate, his face 
turned full towards her as she came down the 
path, and who promptly took off his hat. She 
returned his salutation with embarrassment, 
but with undisguisable pleasure, and blushed 
most becomingly. 

“ T suppose I ought to walk on and leave her ; 
but I won’t,” said George to himself, in the 
momentary silence which followed their mutual 
salutation, and then, in a kind of desperation, 
he said: 

“T am fortunate to meet you again, by a 
lucky accident, Miss Carruthers. You are out 
earlier to-day, and this is Ceesar’s turn.” 

He patted the shiny black head of the New- 
foundland, who still obstructed the entrance to 
the path, as he spoke, and Cesar received 
the attention tolesadiy graciously. 

“ Yes, I generally walk early, and ride in the 
afternoon.” 

“Escorted by your dumb friends only,” said 
George, in a tone not quite of interrogation. 
Miss Carruthers blushed again, as she replied : 

“Yes, my horse and my dog are my com- 
— generally. My aunt never walks, and 

ir Thomas never rides. Were you going into 
the park again, Mr. Ward ?” 

By this time Cesar had run out into the road, 
and was in a state of impatient perplexity, and 
evidently much inconvenienced by the basket, 
which he was too well trained to drop, but 
shook disconsolately as he glanced reproachfully 
at Clare, wondering how much lane she 
meant to keep him waiting. 

“No, Miss Carruthers, I was merely walking 
past the Sycamores, and recalling — 
pleasure—half gladly, half sadly, as I fancy we 
recal all pleasures.” 

“ T—I told my uncle of your visit yesterday, 
and he said he was sorry to have missed you, 
and hoped you would see as much of the park 
as you iked. Did—did you finish your sketch, 
Mr. Ward? Oh, that horrid Cesar, he will 
have the handle off my basket. Just see how 
he is knocking it against the stile.” 

She came hurriedly through the open gate- 
way into the road, George following her. 

* May I take it from him?” he said. 

“Oh, pray do; there now, he is over the 
stile, and running through the field.” 

George rushed away in pursuit of Cesar, 
triumphant in his success in thus terminating 
a period of inaction for which he saw no 
reasonable excuse. Miss Carruthers mounted 
the stile in a more leisurely fashion, turned 
into the footpath which led through the field, 
and in a few moments met George returning, 
her basket in his hand, and Cesar slouching 
along beside him, sulky and discontented. : 

She thanked George, told him she was going 
nearly as far as Amherst by the “short cut,” 
which lay through her uncle’s land, and the 
two young people in another minute found 
themselves walking side by side, as if such an 
arrangement were quite a matter of course, to 
which Mrs. Grundy could not possibly make 


two was perfectly conscious alike of the im- 
prudence and the impropriety; perfectly con- 
scious, also, that both were mereased by the 
fact that he was George Dallas, and the young 
lady was Clare Carruthers, the niece of his 
step-father, the girl, mainly, on whose account 
he had been shut out from the house called by 
courtesy his mother’s. As for Clare Car- 
ruthers, she knew little or nothing of life and 
the world of observances and rules of behaviour. 
Sheltered from the touch, from the breath, 
from the very knowledge of ill, the girl had 
always been free with a frank innocent freedom, 
happy with a guileless happiness, and as un- 
sophisticated as any girl could well be in this 
wide-awake realistic nineteenth century. She 
was highly imaginative, emphatically of the 
romantic temperament, and, in short, a Lydia 
Languish without the caricature. Her notions 
of literary men, artists, and the like, were de- 
rived from their works ; and as the little glimpse 
which she had as yet had of society (she had 
only “come out” at the ball at Poynings in 
February) had not enabled her to correct her 
ideas by comparison with reality, she cherished 
her illusions with ardour proportioned to their 
fallaciousness. The young men of her acquaint- 
ance were of either of two species : sons of coun- 
try gentlemen, with means and inclination to de- 
vote themselves to the kind of life their fathers 
led, or military magnificoes, of whom Clare, 
contrary to the fashion of young ladies in 
general, entertained a mean and contemptuous 
opinion. When Captain Marsh and Captain 
Clitheroe were home “ on leave,” they found it 
convenient and agreeable to pass a good deal of 
their leisure at Poynings; al as they happened 
to be ninnies of the first magnitude, whose in- 
significance in every sense worth mention was 
only equalled by their conceit, Miss Carruthers 
had conceived a prejudice against military men 
in general, founded upon her dislike of the two 
specimens with whom she was most familiar. 
Clergymen are not uncommonly heroes in the 
imagination of young girls, but the most deter- 
mined curate-worshipper could not have in- 
vested the clergymen who cured the souls in 
and about Amherst with heroic qualities. They 
were three in number. One was fat, bald, anil 
devoted to antiquarianism and port wine. 

Another was thin, pock-marked, ill-tempered, 
deaf, anda flute-player. The third was a magis- 
trate, a fox-hunter, and a despiser of woman- 

kind. In conclusion, all three were married, 

and Miss Carruthers was so unsophisticated, 

that, if they had been all three as handsome and 

irresistible as Adonis, she would never have 

thought of them in the way of mundane ad- 

miration, such being the case. So Clare’s 

imagination had no home pasture in which to 

feed, and roamed far afield. 

It had taken its hue from her tastes, which 

were strongly pronounced, in the direction of 

literature. Clare had received a “ good educa- 


tion ;” that is to say, she had been placed by a 
fashionable mother under the care of a fashion- 





any objection. Of course, it was highly im- 
prudent, not to say improper, and one of the 


able governess, who had superintended fashion- 
able masters while they imparted a knowledge 
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of music, drawing, dancing, and a couple of 
modern languages to her pretty, docile, intelli- 
gent pupil. The more solid branches of in- 
struction Clare had climbed under Miss Petti- 
“sere personal care, and had “ done credit” to 

er instructress, as the phrase goes. But the 
upshot of it all was, that she had very little 
sound knowledge, and that the real educational 
process had commenced for her with the termi- 
nation of Miss Pettigrew’s reign, and had re- 
ceived considerable impetus when Clare had been 
transferred—on the not particularly lamented 
decease of the fashionable mother, who was Sir 
Thomas Boldero’s sister, and remarkably unlike 
that hearty and unworldly country gentleman,— 
to Poynings and the —e of Mr. Car- 
ruthers. Then the girl began to read after her 
own fancy indeed, unguided and uncontrolled, 
but in an omnivorous fashion ; and as she was 
full of feeling, fancy, and enthusiasm, her read- 
ing ran a good deal in the poetical, romantic, 
and imaginative line. Novels she devoured, 
and she was of course a devotee of Tennyson 
and Longfellow, saying of the latter, as her 
highest idea of praise, that she could hardly 
believe him to be an American, or a dweller in 
that odious vulgar country, and wondering why 
Mrs. Carruthers seemed a little annoyed by the 
observation. She read history, too, provided it 
was picturesquely written, and books of travel, 
exploration, and adventure she delighted in. 
Periodical literature she was specially addicted 
to, and it was rather a pleasant little vanity of 
Clare to “keep up with” all the serial stories 
—not confusing the characters or the incidents, 
no matter how numerous they were, and to 
know the tables of contents of all the maga- 
zines and reviews thoroughly. She had so much 
access to books that, as far as a lady’s possible 
requirements could go, it might be said, with- 
out exaggeration, to be unlimited. Not only 
did the Sycamores boast a fine library, kept up 
with the utmost care and attention by Sir 
Thomas Boldero, and of which she had the free- 
dom, but Poynings was also very respectably 
endowed in a similar respect, and Mrs. Carru- 
thers, as persistent a reader as Clare, if less dis- 
cursive, subscribed largely to Mudie’s. Croquet 
had not yet assumed its sovereign sway over Eng- 
lish young-persondom, and none but ponderous 
and formal hospitalities prevailed at Poynings, 
so that Clare had ample leisure to bestow upon 
her books, her pets, and her flowers. She was so 
surrounded with luxury and comfort, that it was 
not wonderful she should invest opposite con- 
ditions of existence with irresistible charms, and 
her habitual associates were so common-place, 
so prosperous and conventional, that her aspi- 
rations for opportunities of hero-worship natu- 
rally dinested themselves towards oppressed 
worth, unappreciated genius, and fiery hearts 
struggling manfully with adverse fate. “The 
red planet Mars” was a great favourite with 
her, and to suffer and be strong a much finer 
idea to her mind than not to suffer and to have 
no particular occasion for strength. She knew 
little of the realities of life, having never had a 
deeper grief than that caused by the death of 








her mother, and she was in the habit of re- 
proaching herself very bitterly with the super- 
ficiality and the inoufhsleney of the sorrow she 
had experienced on that occasion, and therefore 
mild and merciful judges would have pitied and 
excused her errors of judgment, her impulsive 
departure from conventional rules. Mild and 
merciful judges are not plentiful commodities, 
however, and Mrs. Grundy would doubtless 
have had a great deal to say, and a very fair 
pretext for saying it, had she seen Miss Carru- 
thers strolling through the fields which lay be- 
tween the Sycamores and Amherst, in deep and 
undisguisedly delighted conversation with a 
strange young man, who was apparently absorbed 
in the pleasure of talking to and listening to her, 
while Onsar trotted now by the side of the one, 
anon of the other, with serene and friendly com- 
placency. Mrs. Grundy was, however, notdestined 
to know anything about the “ very suspicious” 
circumstance for the present. And George 
Dallas and Clare Carruthers, with the unscru- 
pulous yielding to the impulse of the moment, 
which affords youth such splendid opportunities 
for getting into scrapes, from which the utmost 
efforts of their elders are powerless to extract 
them, walked and talked and improved the 
shining hours into a familiar acquaintance, 
which the girl would have called friendship, but 
which the young man felt, only too surely, was 
love at first sight. He had mocked at such an 
idea, had denied its existence, had derided it 
with tongue and. pen, but here it was, facing 
him now, delivering to him a silent challenge to 
deny, dispute, or mock at it any more. 

A faint suspicion that the beautiful girl whom 
he had seen yesterday for the second time 
meant something in his life, which no woman 
had ever meant before, had hung about him 
since he had left the Sycamores after their first 
interview; but now, as he walked beside her, he 
felt that he had entered the enchanted land, 
that he had passed away from old things, and 
the chain of his old life had fallen from him. 
For weal or woe, present with her or absent 
from her, he knew he loved this girl, the one 
girl whom it was absolutely forbidden to him to 
ove. 

They had talked commor-places at first, 
though each was conscious that the flurried 
earnestness of the other’s manner was an ab- 
surd commentary upon the ordinary style of 
their conversation. George had asked, and 
Clare had implied, no permission for him to ac- 
company her on her walk; he had quietly taken 
it for granted, and she had as quietly acquiesced, 
and it so happened that they did not meet a 
single person to stare at the tall, gaunt-looking, 
but handsome stranger walking with Miss Car- 
ruthers, to wonder who he “mought a bin,” 
and proceed to impart his curiosity to the ser- 
vants at the Sycamores, or the gossip at the 
alehouse. 

“This path is not much used,” said George. 

“No, very little indeed,” replied Clare. 
“You see it does not lead directly anywhere 
but to the Sycamores and so the farming 
people, my uncle’s servants, and tradespeople, 
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back and forward to the park, chiefly use it. I 
often come this way, and do not meet a soul.” 

“Are you going into the town ?” 

“Not all the way: just to the turnpike on 
the Poynings road. Do you know Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s place, Mr. Ward ?” 

George felt rather uncomfortable as he an- 
swered in the negative, though it was such a 
small matter, and the false statement did not 
harm anybody. He had told a tolerable num- 
ber of lies in the course of his life,- but he 
shrank with keen and unaccustomed pain from 
making this girl, whose- golden brown eyes 
looked at him so frankly, whose sweet face 
beamed on him so innocently, a false answer. 

“T am going to the cottage on the roadside, 
just below the turnpike,” Clare continued ; “ an 
old servant of my aunt lives there, and I have 
a message from her. I often go to see her, not 
so much from kindness, I’m afraid, as because 
I hate to walk outside the park without an ob- 
ject.” 

“And you don’t mind riding without an es- 
cort any more than you do walking without 
one,” said George, not in the tone of a ques- 
tion, but in that of a simple remark. Clare 
looked at him with some surprise; he met the 
look with a meaning smile. 

* You dislike the attendance of a groom, Miss 
Carruthers, and never admit it except in case 
of necessity. You are surprised, I see: you 
will be still more surprised when I tell you I 
learned this, not from seeing you ride alone in 


the park—there is nothing unusual in that, 
especially when you are on such good terms 
with your horse—but from your own lips.” 


“From my own lips, what can you possibly 
mean, Mr. Ward? I never saw you until yester- 
day, and I know I never mentioned the subject 
then.” 

The young man drew imperceptibly nearer 
to her, on the narrow path where they were 
walking, and as he spoke the following sen- 
tences, he took from his breast-pocket a little 
note-case, which he held in his left hand, at 
which she glanced curiously once or twice. 

“You saw me, for the first time yesterday, 
Miss Carruthers, but I had seen you before. I 
had seen you the centre of a brilliant society, 
the pride and belle of a ball-room where I had 
no place.” 

(“ Now,” thought George, “ if she only goes 
home and tells my mother all this, it will be a 
nice business. Never mind, I can’t help it,” 
and he went on impetuously.) The girl made 
no remark, but she looked at him with growing 
astonishment. “You talked to a gentleman 
happier than I—for he was with you—of your 
daily rides, and I heard all you said. Forgive 
me, the first tone of your voice told me it was 
but a light and trivial conversation, or I would 
not have listened to it.” (George is not cer- 
tain that he is telling the truth here, but she is 
convinced of it; for is he not an author, an 
artist, a hero?) “I even heard the gentleman’s 
name with whom you were talking, and just 
before you passed out of my hearing you un- 
consciously gave me this.” 





He opened the note-book, took out a folded 
slip of paper, opeiied that, too, and held 
towards Gare, but without giving it into her 
hand, a slip of myrtle. 

“I gave you that, Mr. Ward!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ J—when—where—how? What do 
you mean? I remember no such conversation 
as you describe; I don’t remember anything 
about a ball or a piece of myrtle. When and 
where was it? 1 have been out so little in 
London.” 

Now George had said nothing about London, 
but opportunely remembering that he could not 
expla the circumstances he had rather rashly 
mentioned, and that, unexplained, they might 
lead her to the conclusion that the part he had 
played on the mysterious occasion in question 
iad been that of a burglar, he adroitly availed 
himself of hererror. True, on the other hand, 
she might very possibly think that the only 
part which a spectator at a ball in London, who 
was not a partaker in its festivities, could have 
played must have been that of a waiter, which 
was not a pleasant suggestion; but somehow 
he felt no apprehension on that score. The 
girl went on eagerly questioning him, but he 
only smiled, very sweetly and slowly, as he 
carefully replaced the withered twig in the 
note-book, and the note-book in his pocket. 

“T cannot answer your questions, Miss 
Carruthers ; ¢his is my secret—a cherished one, 
I assure you. The time may come, though the 
probability is very dim and distant just now, 
when I shail tell you when, and where, and how 
I saw you first; and if ever that time should 
come,” he “eT cleared his voice, and went 
on, “ things will be so different with me that I 
shall have nothing to be ashamed or afraid of.” 

* Ashamed of, Mr. Ward?” said Clare, in a 
sweet soft tone of deprecating wonder. All her 
curiosity had been banished by the trouble and 
sadness of his manner, and profound interest 
and sympathy had taken its place. 

© You think I ought not to use that word ; 
I thank you for the gentle judgment,” said 
George, his manner indescribably softened and 
deepened ; .§ but if ever I am in a position to 
tell you—but why do I talk such nonsense? I 
am only a waif, a stray; thrown for a moment in 
your path, to be swept from it the next and 
forgotten.” 

This was dangerous ground, and they both 
felt it. A chance meeting, a brief association 
which perhaps never ought to have been; and 
here was this girl, well brought up, in the 
strictest sense of the term, yielding to the dan- 
gerous charm of the stranger’s society, and 
feeling her heart die within her as his words 
showed the prospect before her. Her com- 
plexion died too, for Clare’s was a tell-tale face, 
on which emotion had irresistible power. George 
saw the sudden paleness, and she knew he saw it. 

*I—I hope not,” she said, rather incohe- 
rently. “I—TI think not. You are an artist 
and an author, you know.” (How ashamed 
George felt, how abashed in the presence of this 
self-deluding innocence of hers!) ‘And I, as 
well as all the world, shall hear of you.” 
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“ You, as well as all the world,” he repeated, 
in a dreamy tone. “ Well, perhaps so. I will 
try to think so, and to hope it will be——” 

He stopped; the gentleman’s nature in him 
still existing, still ready at call, notwithstanding 
his degradation, withheld him from presuming 
on the position in which he found himself, and 
in which the girl’s innocent impulsiveness had 
placed her. To him, with his knowledge of 
who she was, and who he was, with the curious 
relation of severance which existed between 
them, the sort of intimacy which had sprung 
up, had not so much strangeness as It ex- 
ternally exhibited, and he had to remind him- 
self that she did not share that knowledge, 
and therefore stood on a different level to his, 
in the matter. He determined to get off the 
dangerous ground, and there was a convincing 
proof in that determination that the tide had 
turned for the young man, that he had indeed 
resolved upon the better way. His revenge 
upon his step-father iay ready to his hand; the 
unconscious girl made it plain to him that he 
had excited a strange and strong interest in her. 
It was not a bad initiation of the prodigal’s 
project of reform that he renounced that re- 
venge, and turned away from the temptation to 
improve his: chance advantage into the esta- 
blishment of an avowed mutual interest. This 
step he took by saying, gaily, “Then I have 
your permission to send you my first work, Miss 
Carruthers, and you promise it a place in that 
grand old library I had a glimpse of yesterday ?” 

A little shade of something like disappoint- 
ment crossed Clare’s sunny face. The sudden 
transition in his tone jarred with her feelings of 
curiosity, romance, and flattered vanity. For 
Clare had her meed of that quality, like other 
women and men, and had never had it so plea- 
santly gratified as on the present occasion. But’ 
she had too much good breeding to be pertina- 
cious on any subject, and too much delicacy of 
perception to fail in taking the hint which the 
alteration in George’s manner conveyed. So 
there was no further allusion to the sprig of 
myrtle or to the future probability of a disclo- 
sure; but the two walked on together, and 
talked of books, pictures, and the toils and tri- 
umphs of a literary life (George, to do him 
justice, not affecting a larger share in them 
than was really his), until they neared Miss Car- 
ruthers’s destination. ‘The footpath which they 
had followed had led them by a gentle rise in 
the ground to the brow of a little hill, similar 
to that from which George had seen his mother’s 
carriage approach Amherst on the preceding 
day, but from the opposite end of the town. 
Immediately under the brow of this hill, and 
approached by the path, which inclined towards 
its trim green gate, stood a neat smail cottage, 
in a square bit of garden, turning its red-brick 
vine-covered side to the road beneath. When 
George saw this little dwelling, he knew his 
brief spell of enjoyment was over. 

“That is the cottage,” said Clare, and he had 
the consolation of observing that there was no 
particular elation in her voice or in her face. 








“Sir Thomas built it for its present tenant.” 


* Shall you be going back to the Sycamores 
alone, Miss Carruthers ?” asked George, in the 
most utterly irrelevant manner. He had a 
wild notion of asking leave to wait for her, and 
escort her home. Again Clare blushed as she 
replied hurriedly : 

“No, I shall not. My aunt is to pick me up 
here in the carriage, on her way to the town, 
and I return to Poynings this evening. I have 
been away a fortnight.” 

George longed to question her concerning 
life at Poynings, teeth to mention his mother’s 
name, or to say something to the girl that would 
lead her to mention it; but the risk was too 
great, and he refrained, 

“Indeed! and when do you return to the 
Sycamores ?” was all he said. 

“It is quite uncertain,” she replied. “I 
fancy my uncle means to go to London for 
my of the season, but we don’t quite know yet ; 

e never says much about his plans.” She 
stopped abruptly, as if conscious that'she was 
not conveying a very pleasing impression of 
her uncle. George understood her, and correctly, 
to refer to Mr. Carruthers. 

They had descended the incline by this time, 
and were close to the cottage gate. It lay 
open, and Cesar ran up to the prim little green 

oor. 

“Come here, sir,” called Clare; “ please let 
him have the basket again, Mr. Ward. Old 
Willcox reared him for me, from a puppy, and 
he likes to see him at his tricks. Thank you. 
Now then, go on, Cesar.” 

Her hand was on the open gate, her face 
turned away from the cottage, towards George 
—it was no easier to her to say good-bye than 
to him, he thought; but it must be said, so he 
began to say it. 

“Then, Miss Carruthers, here I must leave 
you; and soon I must leave Amherst.” 

Perhaps he hoped she would repeat the invi- 
tation of yesterday. She did not; she only said: 

“Thank you very much for your escort, Mr. 
Ward. Good-bye.” 

It was the coldest, most constrained of adieux. 
He felt it so, and yet he was not altogether 
dissatisfied ; he would have been more so, had 
she retained the natural grace of her manner 
and the sweet gaiety of her tone. He would 
have given much to touch her hand at parting, 
but she did not offer it; but with a bow passed 
up the little walk to the cottage door, and in 
a moment the door had closed upon her, and 
she was lost to his sight. 

He lingered upon the high road from which 
he could see the cottage, and gazed at the win- 
dow, in the hope of catching another glimpse 
of Clare; but suddenly remembering that she 
might perhaps see him from the interior of the 
room, and be offended by his doing so, he 
walked briskly away in a frame of mind hard to 
describe, and with feelings of a conflicting cha- 
racter. Above the tumult of new-born love, of 
pride, rage, mortification, anger, hope, the trust 
of youth in itself, and dawning resolutions of 
good, there was this thought, clear and pro- 
minent : 
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“If I am ever to see her again, it shall be in | that Clare was more silent than usual, that her 
my own character, and by no tricky subierfuge. manner was absent, and that she had a little the 
If she ever comes to care for me, she shall not | air of making music an excuse for thought. 
be ashamed of me.” | The leaves of her music-book were not turned, 

George Dallas returned to the inn, where his | and her fingers strayed over the keys, in old 
taciturnity and preoccupation did not escape | melodies played almost unconsciously, or paused 
‘notice by the waiters and Mr. Page, who ac-|for many minutes of unbroken silence. She 
counted for it by commenting on his request | had not mentioned the incidents of the last two 
for writing materials, to the use of which he | days to Mrs. Carruthers, not that she intended 
addressed himself in his own room, as a “ hod- | to leave them finally unspoken of, but that some 
dity of them literary gents; if they ain’t blabby | undefined feeling prompted her to think them 
and blazin’ drunk, they’re most times uncommon | over first;—so she explained her reticence to 
sullen. This un’s a poetical chap, I take it.” _| herself. 

That evening George heard from his mother.| While Clare played, Mrs. Carruthers wrote, 
She desired him to come to Poynings at twelve ‘and the girl, glancing towards her sometimes, 
o’clock on the following Monday (this was Satur- | saw that her face wore an expression of painful 
day), and to wait in the shrubbery on the left and intense thought. She wrote rapidly, and 
of the house until she should jom him. The | evidently at great length, covering sheet after 
note was brief, but affectionate, and of course | sheet of foreign letter-paper with bold firm 
made Geerge understand that she had received | characters, and once Clare remarked that she 
the jewels. took a memorandum-book out of her pocket 

Late in the afternoon of the day which had | and consulted it. As shé¥replaced the book, a 
witnessed her second interview with the young | slip of paper fluttered from between the leaves 
man whom she knew as Paul Ward, and with and fell to the ground, unobserved either by 
whom her girlish faney was delightfully busy, | herself or Clare. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Car- 
Clare Carruthers arrived at Poynings. She re- | ruthers rose, collected her papers into a loose 
ceived an affectionate greeting from Mrs. Carru- | heap upon the table, and left the room, still with 
thers, inquired for her uncle, learned that no com- , the same preoccupied expression on her face. 
munication had been received from him that day, Clare went on playing for a few moments, then, 
and therefore his wife concluded that his original finding Mrs. Carruthers did not return, she 
arrangement to return on the following Tuesday | yielded to the sense of freedom inspired by 
morning remained unaltered ; and then went off | finding herself alone, and, leaving the piano, 
to see that Sir Lancelot, who had been brought | went over to one of the fireplaces and stood by 
home from the Syeamores by a groom, was well | the low mantelpiece, lost in thought. Several 
cared for. Somehow, the beautiful animal had | minutes passed away as she stood thus, then 
a deeper interest than ever for his young mis- | she roused herself, and was about to return to 
tress. She touched his silken mane with a/| the piano, when her attention was attracted to 
lighter, more lingering touch ; she talked to him | a small slip of paper which lay on the floor near 
with a softer voice. | the writing-table. She picked it up, and saw 

“ He did not forget to mention you,” she, written upon it two words only, but words 
whispered to the intelligent creature, as she | which caused her an indescribable thrill of sur- 
held his small muzzle in one hand and stroked | prise. They were 
his face with the other. “ 1 wonder, I wonder, Pavt Wax. 
shall we ever see him again. 

When the two ladies were together in the! © “ Mrs. Carruthers dropped this paper,” said 
drawing-room that evening, and the lamps were | Clare to herself, “and de wrote the name. I 
lighted, cheerful fires burning brightly in the | know his hand, I saw it in the book he took the 
two grates, which were none too many for the | sketch in. Whois he? How does she know 
proportions of the noble room, the scene pre- | him ? I wish she would return. I must ask her.” 
sented was one which would have suggested a| But then, in the midst of her eagerness, Clare 
confidential, cozy chat to the uninitiated male | remembered a certain air of mystery about her 
observer. But there was no chat and no con-| chance acquaintance ; she recalled the tone in 
fidence there that evening. Ordinarily, Mrs.| which he had said, “ That is my secret,” the 
Carruthers and Clare “got on” together very | hints he had let fall that there existed some- 
nicely, and were as thorough friends as the | thing which time must clear up. She remem- 
difference in their respective ages and the | bered, too, that he had not betrayed any ac- 
trouble in the elder lady’s life, hidden from the | quaintance with Mrs. Carruthers, had not even 
younger, would permit. But each was a woman | /ooked like it when she had mentioned Poynings 
of naturally independent mind, and theiy com-|and her uncle (and Clare had a curiously dis- 
panionship did not constrain either. Therefore | tinct recollection of Mr. Paul Ward’s looks); 
the one sat down at a writing-table, and the} finally she thought how—surely she might be 
other at the piano, without either feeling that | said ¢o 4x0, so strongly and reasonably did she 
the other expected to be talked to. Had not| suspect—that there were trials and experiences 
Mrs. Carruthers’s preoccupation, her absorption | in Mrs. Carruthers’s life to which she held no 
in the hopes and fears which were all inspired| clue, and perhaps this strange circumstance 
by her son, so engrossed her attention, that she | might be connected with them. 
could not have observed anything not specially] “Lt is 4¢és secret and 4ers, if she knows him,” 
impressed upon her notice, she would have seen | the girl thought, “and I shall best be true and 
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loyal to them both by asking nothing, by seek- 
ing to know nothing, until I am told.” And 
here a sudden thrill of joy, joy so pure and vivid 
that it should have made her understand her 
own feelings without further investigation, shot 
through the girl’s heart, as she thought: 

‘If she knows him, my chance of seeing him 
again is much greater. In time I must come 
to understand it all.” 

So Clare allowed the paper to fall from her 
hands upon the carpet whence she had taken it, 
and when Mrs. Carruthers re-entered the room 
bringing a packet of letters which she had gone 
to seek, Clare had resumed her place at the 
piano. 





TWO CRUSOES. 


Arter a lengthened sojourn in the far East, 
I found myself safely anchored one fine afternoon 
at Gibraltar, on board of a certain good steamer, 
commanded by a certain good captain. The 
ship had stopped at the Rock to take in a fresh 
lot of coals for England, and I had been engaged 
for some time on deck enjoying a black clay pipe, 
with a very venerable bow], when the captain sent 
up the steward with a polite request that I 
would be kind enough to “ step below for a few 
minutes.” I went below, and in the cabin 
found our worthy commander seated at table, in 
company with the master of the brig from which 
we were then taking in our coal, and by the 
skipper of the very venerable-looking sheer hulk 
from which the steamers of the company to which 
our own belonged were wont to take in their 
supplies. The captain had begged of me to come 
down in order that I might have the opportu- 
nity of taking some rough notes of a “yarn” 
which the jolly-looking skipper of the sheer hulk 
was “spinning.” I sat down at once and did so. 
The ancient mariner, the narrator, Mr. Jamzs 
Parne, wore a dingy straw hat, had a full, ruddy, 
healthy face, and ample rotundity of frame. 

In the early part of the year 1828, James Paine 
shipped as .an able seaman on board of the 
schooner Hunter, then bound on a sealing 
voyage to the regions of the South Atlantic. 
In due time and without any particular adven- 
ture, they reached the island of Amsterdam. 
The first thing they did was, to land a quantity 
of salt which was intended to cure the seal-skins, 
as they obtained them. ‘This salt, it being then 
fine weather, they landed near the shore. 

Night coming on, they all went on board the 
brig and turned in, intending to complete their 
arrangements onthe morrow. During the night, 
however, a gale sprang up from the west, and 
as the salt was in danger of being absorbed by 
the water, Paine, and another seaman named 
Proudfoot, volunteered to land, and remove it 
further up from the shore. Whilst engaged in 
this work, which took a considerable time, they 
being occasionally half blinded with lightning 
and much bewildered, the boat in which they had 





landed from the vessel was carried away, quite 
unobserved by them. 

The two men strained their eyes seawards 
where they supposed the schooner to be, but it 
had now grown utterly dark, and they could 
not see theirown hands before them. At length 
a flash of lightning, more vivid and prolonged 
than usual, showed, to their inexpressible dismay, 
that the schooner had drifted with the easterly 
current from her moorings out of sight to sea, 
and that their own small boat danced solitary and 
tenantless upon the crest of a far-distant wave, 
and was likewise being rapidly borne away. 

The calamity was so sudden, that they could 
not at the time adequately understand it. So, 
for the moment only concerning themselves 
about the loss of the boat, which would be 
surely attributed to their’ carelessness, they 
made the best they could of the night, and pa- 
tiently awaited the dawn, under the impression 
that the schooner would reappear on the cessa- 
tion of the gale. The day did at last dawn, but 
not with hope for them. Neither schooner nor 
boat ever appeared to their eyes again, from that 
fatal night to the present day. 

The island of Amsterdam is, as most ma- 
riners and many landsmen know, anything but a 
garden of Eden. It is destitute of trees, scant of 
vegetation and esculent roots, and no prospect of 
any food save fish, which the two men possessed 
as yet no means of catching. Wild gulls, 
swarming in myriads around and on the island, 
screamed in anger and perhaps in mockery over 
their heads. ‘The first thing to be done was 
to explore the island, and to keep a sharp look- 
out for the schooner or for any other vessel. The 
latter was a fruitless task, however, for at that 
early date (and the fact holds good even up to 
the present time) very few vessels touched at 
such a spot, and those few were themselves 
“sealers,” like the schooner Hunter. During 
their exploration of the island, they discovered 
a vast number of sea-birds’ eggs in the fissures 
of the rocks, some of which they abstracted for 
their first breakfast. 

The next things to be done in rotation were, 
first, to procure fire to cook their eggs ; secondly, 
to secure an eligible spot upon which to erect 
some sort of signal-staff; thirdly, to make some 
species of shelter from the rain and storms 
which frequently assail that barren spot. As 
for the means of quenching their thirst, the 
rain which lodged in the fissures of the rocks 
formed their only supply. Of this they discovered 
alittle, and they both decided that no time must 
be lost in contriving some means to preserve 
water in greater quantity before the next rain 
should fall. 

The fire they obtained in the usual manner 
observed by castaways, of rubbing two sticks 
together with due patience. Being well suppiied 
with brushwood and coarse grass, they speedily 
built a rude hut. The fire, like that sacred and 
venerated element in the temples of the Zo- 
roastrians, they agreed must never be allowed 
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to go out. A signal-staff they “fished” out of 
such stunted trees as the island produced. And 
now time began to hang heavily on their hands. 
Idleness tended to make them fastidious, and 
they began to get wearied of roasted eggs and 
salt, and to long for change of food. As for 
clothing, they only had what they wore at the 
time they volunteered from their berths: a shirt, 
trousers, and pair of shoes, each. Socks they 
had none, and one hat did for both. They 
each possessed, however, a knife, and these 
knives, in addition to two or three seal-skins 
which had been fortunately left on shore cover- 
ing the salt, was all their property in that 
desert spot. Fortunately, however, they dis- 
covered a few large nails in some planks upon 
which the salt had been placed, and out of these, 
after great application and arguments between 
Paine and Proudfoot as to which was “the 
right way to do it,” they succeeded, with the aid 
of stones for temporary hammers and anvils, to 
make a couple of very odd-looking hooks; these 
they “barbed,” after much exertion and ex- 
penditure of time, by the aid of their knives. 
The next thing to be done was to procure good 
strong lines. This they happily effected by 
cutting the seal-skins into thongs, which, being 
carefully twisted and attached firmly to the 
nails, enabled them to provide themselves with 
fishing-tackle. They could now have fresh fish 
fried on heated rocks, salt fish boiled in a large 
bowl or basin scooped out of a piece of rock. 

In this manner, three months passed with 
out any prospect of relief. It is true that during 
that period several vessels had been seen by 
them, but at such a great distance, that neither 
the signal-flash of their watch-fire by night, nor 
the remnants of the old shirts which they flew 
aloft by day, were of any avail. In the mean 
time, their clothes, which were none of the newest 
or strongest at first, began to decay; and their 
hair and beards became as long, matted, and 
shaggy as those of Peter the Wild Boy when 
first discovered in the forests of Germany. 
Their shoes were worn out, and their one hat 
was religiously preserved for Sundays. Not 
having adopted the plan of Selkirk for marking 
the lapse of time, they feared, after a while, 
that they had lost their reckoning altogether ; 
but they subsequently discovered that they 
were only two days out of their reckoning in 


At the end of the first three months, as they 
were standing on an elevated part of the island, 
a vessel hove in sight, holding a course which 
would lead * > nearer to the spot than any other 


vessel had hitherto come, save their own. By 
this time Proudfoot had become dogged and 
phlegmatic ; indifferent to anything but eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and, as duties, watching in 
his turn, and fishing. He kept either ‘silent, 
or only answered Paine, who was the more active 
and cheerful of the two, in very inelegant 
monosyllables. Perceiving that the vessel bore 
steadily in towards the island, Paine drew the 





attention of Proudfoot to her, and suggested 
that they should hasten down and replenish the 
beacon-fire. Proudfoot declared, with an oath, 
that it was of no use. Paine, however, persisted, 
and went to the spot where they kept their fire, 
by night and by day; having raised an immense 
flame and smoke, he had the satisfaction of 
perceiving that the vessel bore directly for the 
land, which happy circumstance he pointed out 
exultingly to Proudfoot, The vessel, which 
proved to be a brig, having approached as near 
as seemed prudent, despatched a boat to the 
shore, to the great joy of our Crusoes, who pre- 
pared to quit the inhospitable spot. The boat 
having approached near enough to the surf 
for the purpose of conversation, without cross- 
ing it, the mate in charge of her hailed the two 
men, asking them who they were, how they 
came there, and what they were doing? To 
these questions Paine having shouted out sa- 
tisfactory, albeit somewhat impatient, answers, 
began in his turn to ask the mate to take them 
off to the ship. The reply was that he could not 
do so; but that when he returned on board he 
would “ask the captain.” Red tape proved to be 
no novelty even in the South Atlantic. No 
persuasion of either of the castaways would in- 
duce the mate to alter his determination to take 
orders from head-quarters. Beginning to see 
the possibility of a cruel disappointment, Paine, 
who was a shrewd fellow, now begged for at 
least some fish-hooks, for which he offered to 
pay with eggs and fish; this model specimen 
of humanity replied that he “couldn’t say” 
—he would see when he went back to the 
ship, and so forth—at the same time ordering 
the men to pull back to the brig. Paine and 
Proudfoot watched the boat with the most in- 
tense anxiety, until she reached the vessel, 
when, to their dismay and grief, the boat was 
hoisted on board, and the brig, without the 
slightest manifestation of sympathy, stood out 
to sea. 

The inhumanity of this act needs no comment. 
But an avenging Nemesis followed the cruel ship. 
The last questions put by Paine to the mate 
were, what was the name of the brig, and what 
was her destination? He was told that she was 
the Hope, trader, bound from London to Van 
Diemen’s Land. She never reached her port, 
as Paine afterwards discovered by diligent in- 
quiry ; nor was she ever again heard of. 

Eleven dreary months now passed away, and 
the two men began to resign all hope of the 
blessings of home and civilisation. They lost, 
in their own personal appearance, all vestiges 
of being Europeans or civilised natives of any 
country. Their hair was long, yellow with the 
sun (like the Somali Africans), and matted, 
hanging down over their faces, backs, and 
shoulders. Their complexions became copper- 
coloured. Their beards were dense, and hung 
midway down their bodies. The only particle 
of clothing that they possessed now, was a 
tattered rag tied round the loins, 
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Eleven months soon became fourteen, and 
during all those fourteen months the fire was 
never allowed to go out by night or byday. But, 
more than once when the fire was on the point of 
expiring, both of them became so punctilious 
about their proper turn of duty, that neither 
would stir to put a stick uponit. Paine declared 
that it was Proudfoot’s turn, and Proudfoot in- 
sisted with an oath that it was Paine’s. Then, 
as the dread of its total extinction came 
upon them, both would spring up and heap on 
wood together. Books they had none, and all 
their “ yarns” were worn out. It was a wretched 
life. Their only amusement was to talk of home 
and the past, in which Proudfoot sustained a 
monosyllabic part. They began to dread daily 
that their rotten lines and rough hooks would 
soon wear out, and then they would have to revert 
to roasted eggs and rain-water. 

At the end of fourteen months another vessel 
was seen to approach the island. Once more 
the hearts of the abandoned mariners were 
buoyed up with hope, and once more they 
heaped their signal-fire with fuel. Paine and 
Proudfoot now prepared, as before, to quit the 
scene of their trials, and were at the height of 
exultation, when the vessel, after standing in 
for some time, bore away. Despair now took 
the place of joy, and they were on the point of 
giving all up as hopeless, when she tacked, and 
again stood in for the shore. 

The suspense of the two men was now terrible. 
They both remained silently watching her move- 
ments with mingled feelings of joy and hope 
and misgiving; but hope predominated. As 
soon as the ship had approached sufficiently 
near, a boat was lowered, and rowed towards 
the fire, near which they stood. The surf was 
running so high that it could not come near 
enough for her crew to land, or for the two men 
to reach her. The officer in charge hailed them, 
and in his voice Paine unmistakably recognised 
that of an old schoolmate and shipmate of his. 
Asa remarkable coincidence, it happened that the 
captain of this very ship (the Palmyra), on leav- 
ing England, had received instructions to make 
inquiries, when he should reach the eastern seas, 
regarding Paine especially, and, if he could be 
found, to bring him home. Keeping this in 
view, the officer in charge of the boat asked 
Paine, who had answered his hail, if that were 
not his name. For some reason utterly inex- 
plicable, Paine answered that it was not. He was 
then asked if he had not been abandoned there 
by the Hunter. Paine denied this toc, but the 
officer said that he knew better. 

No further time was wasted in parleing, and 
the two men were desired to wade into the surf 
and swim off to the boat, which could epproach 
no nearer without being swamped. Proudfoot 
could swim well, and obeyed the order et onee; 
but Paine was unable to swim a stroke. Never- 
theless, better be drowned than left behind, 
and he made the best he could of the matter, 


wards the boat. He lost all consciousness as to 
how he got on board in safety, but, to use his 
own words, he was “hauled into the boat 
somehow or other,” and there he found Proud- 
_ The boat was then rowed off to the 
ship. 

As their dreary and inhospitable abode re- 
ceded from the view, and they found themselves 
certain of safety and of home, some touch of 
regret mingled with their joy. They even 
thought of the remnant of salt on the island, 
of the rusty nail hooks, and the almost decayed 
seal-skin lines which had formed their rude fish- 
ing-tackle. The long undying watch-fire, still 
alight, moved them. Their old friends the sea- 
birds, that had so long furnished them with food, 
circled above the rocks, screeching out a wild 
farewell. 

No sooner had they reached the deck of the 
Palmyra, than all on board crowded around 
them, and viewed them with as much astonish- 
ment as the natives of San Salvador viewed the 
companions of Columbus. The captain gave 
orders for due provision fer their comfort, as far 
as eating and sleeping went; but requested that 
they would not wash, shave, or dress, but would 
appear before him in the morning exactly as 
they then were, for he wished to see them by 
daylight ; it being now close upon night, they 
were taken below. In the morning they were 
brought before the captain again, and, as it 
fortunately happened there was an artist on 
board, they were sketched as they stood; after 
which they washed, shaved, and once more 
dressed. 

The ship reached Calcutta in safety, Consi- 
derable interest was manifested by the citizens 
of that place in the strange history of the two 
men. They were lionised to such an extent, that 
when passing through the streets they were fol- 
lowed by crowds. But this was not all; a sub- 
scription was raised in their behalf, which swelled 
to a goodly amount, and placed them far be- 
yond the reach of want for a long time. Paine 
and Proudfoot then parted. Where the latter 
went Paine hardly knew, nor did Paine ever see 
or hear of or from his companion in misery 
afterwards. Paine himself came to England, and 
has gone through a series of adventures since, 
the relation of which, as he himself said, would 
occupy days. Should any traveller to or from the 
Fast, tarrying at Gibraltar, be desirous of con- 
versing with him, and hearing his eventful his- 
tory from his own lips, they will find James 
Paine on board the sheer hulk Santa Anna, in the 
harbour. 

Mr. Paine is a jolly-looking mariner of the old 
school, hale and hearty, and fully as ready to brave 
the battle and the breeze as he was thirty-seven 
years ago. The sheer hulk Santa Anna, of which 
he is master, is quite as remarkable as himself; 
being a very large Spanish East Indiaman of the 
olden time, mastless, of course, and about the 
same colour as the coal with which she is laden. 





by wading and splashing through the surf to- 





Mr. Paine has now been eighteen years on board 
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of her, during which time he has never seen 
the other side of the Rock, and has never slept 
a single night on shore. 





LIFE IN DEATH. 


Love me in life, darling, 
Love me in death ; 

E’en when my breath 
Ceases to warm thee, 

And my cold face 

Ceases to charm thee, 
Think of the days 

When I was thine, darling, 
When thou wert mine, darling. 
Or if the gay light 

Of the glad daylight 

Make thee forget me, 

Still, darling, let me 

Come with the night hours, 
Give them to me, 

Make them my bright hours—- 
Then shalt thou be 

All the day free. 

Day shall be night to me 
Banish’d from thee, 

Dark shall be light to me 
Present with thee. 





EMPTY BOXES. 


Tus will be, I know, but a beggarly account. 
There are few things in the world so hopelessly 


dreary to look upon, as are empty boxes. It 
is a truism to say that you can get nothing 
out of them. A full box may be picturesque, 
poetical. It may be Pandora’s box, or one of 
Portia’s caskets. It may be the Iron Chest, or 
Somebody’s Luggage. It may be that notable 
trunk in which the mysterious Spanish Hidalgo, 
to whom Gil Blas was valet, kept his pistoles. 
It may be the coffer gorged of millions, of the 
Wandering Jew. It may be Antolycus’s box, 
crammed with “ribbons, chains, and ouches,” or 
it may be the chest with the spring lock 
immortalised in the story of Ginevra and 
the ballad of the Mistletoe Bough, or it may 
be the cowskin trunk in which Richard Crom- 
well kept the “lives and fortunes of the people 
of England”—in the shape of the addresses 
presented to him by the English municipalities 
when he was Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth—or it may be the inscrutable sea-chest 
astride which Washington Irving’s Dutchman 
went to sea in a storm. In short, a box with 
anything in it will furnish a plot for a melo- 
drama or a novel, inspire poets and painters, 
awaken cupidity, excite ambition, fan the flame 
of love. With what wistful eyes have I 
scanned the great iron safe in a City count- 
ing-house! With what rapture have I gazed 
on a lady’s jewel-box—the tiny casket with 
a patent lock, steel beneath, russia leather 
above—and pictured the dainty gems within, 
their lustre prisoned in coffins of morocco lined 
with white satin! Nor without a pleasant 
trembling—a hope not unmingled with fear— 
have I beheld the cash-box which Mr. Elzevir, of 





Ludgate-hill, has produced from his drawer, 
when, my account being audited, he has been 
persuaded to draw a cheque in my favour. 
Sweet cash-box, full of cheques, crisp bank- 
notes, gold and silver, and sometimes of accep- 
tances at three months and I O U’s!—I say 
that I have trembled, for it has been just 
within the bounds of possibility that Mr. Elzevir, 
a sudden spasm of hardness coming over his 
heart, might push his cash-box back into the 
drawer, double-lock it, and suddenly remembering 
that my account was overdrawn, button up his 
pantaloons, and dismiss me chequeless. Or, how 
would it be if, opening the cash-box, Mr. 
Elzevir discovered that his cheque-book was 
worn to the last stump, and begged me to call the 
day after to-morrow ? 
If this paper were to be devoted to the topic of 
boxes that were full, you should see that I had 
plenty to say, and to spare. The work-box of a 
woman would fill a page at least. I could ex- 
patiate till you were tired on a schoolboy’s 
play-trunk, with its hidden hoard of slate-pencil, 
and its inevitable substratum of contraband 
goods—say gunpowder, cayenne pepper, or a 


forbidden book ;—and I am sure I could pen 


several columns on the subject of a box to me 
the most curious of all: the key box ; the locked. 
up receptacle for things which lock up others, 
the wheel without the wheel, the keeper of the 
keepers. It is on empty boxes, however, that I 
am at present intent. 

Empty boxes! ‘lake that symmetrical sarco- 
phagus of cedar which, a month since, held one 
hundred choice Havanas. They, the flavour of 
Colorado Claros, are all smoked out; you have 
not even preserved their ashes, which, mingled 
with camphorated chalk, are said to make an 
excellent tooth-powder, or, ground with poppy 
oil, will afford, for the use of the painter, a 
varied series of delicate greys. Old Isaac Ostade 
so utilised the ashes of his pipe; but, had he 
been aware of Havanas, would have given us 
pictures even more pearly in tone than those 
which he has left for the astonishment and de- 
light of mankind.* 


* Much has been talked in modern times about 
the “lost secrets” of the Venetian painters, and 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton have been worried to 
death by artists to produce new blues, new crimsons, 
and new yellows, by means of which the gorgeous 
hues of Titian and Giorgione might be rivalled. 
But the tints most thoroughly lost or mislaid, are to 
my mind the pearly grey tones of the Dutchmen. 
Very few modern painters seem to be aware that 
grey may be, and should be, a cunning compound 
of all colours, and not mere black and white, 
with a seasoning of lake, or indigo, or ochre, to 
make it cold or warm. The finest greys, perhaps, 
in modern art are those of M. Abel de Pujol, in the 
imitation of bas-reliefs on the coved roof of the 
Paris Bourse. Those who have closely examined 
them may have noticed that in the shadows there 
are great splashes of positive colour, bright vermilion, 
chrome, and cobalt, which, at the distance of the 
ordinary spectator from the picture, give pearliness 
and transparency to the whole. 
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The empty cigar-box makes you sad. You 
must have injured your constitution to an ap- 
preciable degree by smoking, say fifty out of 
that century of Colorado Claros. You have lately 
discovered that your cousin Tom, on whom you 
pressed a handful of your choicest cigars when 
you left him at Gravesend, on his way to Bom- 
bay, is a humbug. It was owing to your cruel 
and brutal persistence in smoking the last of 
your cigars in the Blue Boudoir, thereby dis- 
turbing the afternoon nap of the Italian grey- 
hound, and causing that intolerable little beast 
to sneeze thrice, that you had last Thursday a 
few words with the partner of your joys and 
woes, and afterwards looked out in the Court 
Directory the private address of the judge who 
sits in divorce and matrimonial causes, and has 
power to loose and to bind. Worse than all, you 
have a running account with Messrs. Lope de 
Vega and Co., cigar merchants, of Bond-street, 
W., and the hundred Colorado Claros, all smoked 
out, remain to be paid for. 

If empty boxes yield anything, the harvest 
is but one of regrets. The scholar who bade 
Albertus Magnus raise the devil for him, found, 
dashed in his face, an empty purse; and if you 
would conjure up the ghosts of dead hopes, and 
the phantom of the love that is no more, and the 
skeleton ribs, black and rotten, of the Ship of 
Ambition, aboard which you vowed to ride into 
the Port of Fame, and seize the Golden Fleece— 
if you would lift the veil, and recal the agony, 
and survey the wilderness of desolation and the 
valley of dry bones, I would advise you to plunge 
into the contemplation of empty boxes. “The 
late Miss Craggs’s Estate.” Such an inscription 
on a japanned tin box, in a lawyer’s office near 
Cavendish-square, once meant to me a thousand 
pounds. The box was full. I saw a will, trust 
deeds, dividend warrants, through its tin sides. 
I walked round the house that held the box in 
my dreams, and woke up in terror, thinking that 
thieves had stolen it, and longed for the day for 
me to be twenty-one, and find a swift stock- 
broker, and sell my money out. It never did 
anybody any good. It is lost in the fastnesses 
of the Neilgherry Hills; it is at the bottom of 
the river Rhine ; it is in Kensal-green. I shudder 
now to think that I may meet some day in Ship. 
yard or Brokers’-row, an empty box, the ja- 
panning half worn off the tin, and the late Miss 
Craggs’s Estate grinning out of the shadows 
made by piles of second-hand office furniture. I 
do not think I could bear that sight. I should 
buy the box, and scrape out all remembrance 
of Miss Craggs, and melt up the japanned 
tin to an unrecognisable lump. Saddest of 
empty boxes; and O the vanity of youth unto- 
ward, ever spleeny, ever froward ! Whataschool 
might be built, what a house bought, what a 
neat little purse made against the laying of 
the first stone of the Asylum for Decayed Turn- 
cocks by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, what a 
capital venture made to the Spanish Main, with 

a thousand pounds! Depend upon it, the Pro- 


the while he tended swine and fed on draff and 
husks. 

Saddest of empty boxes? No, not the saddest. 
There are boxes whose aspect is even more me- 
lancholy. Kicked about in yards, despised as 
the vilest rubbish, are the boxes which once held 
the sparkling chefs-d’ceuvre of Mumm and Roe- 
derer, and Jacquesson, and the Widow Cliquot. 
Who cares for an empty champagne-box? An 
empty egg-box is stouter. The empty box which 
has contained bottles of Warren’s blacking will 
afford a firmer rostrum from which stump orator 
may address his dupes. It is not generally 
known that the haut pas of the thrones from 
which theatrical kings and queens issue their 
decrees, and witness the evolutions of the occa- 
sional ballet, are often built up from egg-boxes. 
Champagne-boxes would be too fragile. This 
is the end, then, of all your frothing, and 
popping, and spuming forth effervescent delight. 
A bottle, if it be not cracked, may serve again. 
Shot, or a wire besom, may cleanse its interior. 
It may be degraded to serve as a candlestick for 
a tallow dip, but it may be washed and purified, 
re-filled, re-corked, re-wired, re-wrapped in pink 
paper, re-exported, to make the name of the 
Widow Cliquot famous to the ends of the earth. 
But its empty box will never serve again. Rough 
deals are cheap, and can be easily nailed together, 
and daubed with mystic trades-marks and legends, 
as “‘ Fragile,” “ With care,” “This side upward,” 
and a portrait of a full (not empty) bottle. 
Writers who set up for cynics are very apt to 
talk of the skeleton closet which is said—al- 
though I do not believe anything of the sort— 
to form part of the architectural arrangements 
of every modern house. At least, I do not 
believe in the solitary skeleton, the one bony 
osteological bogey, hanging to a nail in one par- 
ticular cupboard, of which only the master—if 
it be not the mistress—of the establishment 
keeps the key. But if you will mount to an 
apartment at the top of the house—an apart 
ment which is open to all, cook, butler, and 
housemaid, and whither the children often repair 
for the purpose of playing at wild beasts, or at 
shops—you may find, not one, but twenty skele- 
tons, in the shape of empty boxes. There 
are the portmanteaus, long since bulged into 
uselessness ; the bullock-trunks of the lieute- 
nant who died in India; the bonnet-boxes of 
the girl who bloomed into a woman and is 
now a widow; the carpet-bag you used to take 
with you on those rare fishing excursions to 
Walton-on-Thames; the little, fat, black valise 
which was your companion during that notable 
week you stayed at the country-house of the 
Lord Viscount Toombsley—the only lord you 
ever knew—and he cut you dead in the Burling- 
ton Arcade last Wednesday was a week. Plea- 
sant journeys, joyous outings, trips to Paris, 
runs tothe Rhine, wedding tours, jolly friends, 
pretty girls, merry meetings: the spectres of all 
these linger about the empty boxes. Look at 
the luggage-labels. You can hear the pat of 





digal Son had an empty box, and sat upon it 





the paste-brush, and see the red-faced porter 
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trundling the luggage along the platform. You 
are off by the express. A guard has winked at 
you. He feels that you want a locked-up coupé, 
that you mean to smoke, and that he will have 
half-a-crown. You are off for Paris. You are 
off for Switzerland. You are off for the Hast. 
Empty boxes! I have one, the bare sight of the 
luggage-labels on which fills me with sorrow, 
with remorse, with bitter shame. “ Liver- 
pool,” ‘‘ Manchester,” ‘“ Boston,” “ Niagara,” 
“ Madrid,” “ Riga,” ‘ Cronstadt,” “ Wien,” 
“ Seville,’ ‘“ Frankfort,” ‘“ Homburg,” “ Ve- 
nezia,” “ Paris,” “ Magon,” “ Milan”—it is a 
Bradshaw cut up into strips and stuck hap- 
hazard all over the lid and sides. I thank the 
prudent porters who have striven to tear off 
some of the labels. Iam spared the remem- 
brance of some, This empty box has held my 
gala clothes, my dearest books, my choicest pho- 
tographs, my rarest bits of bric-a-brac, and “ the 
soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcia.” And what 
has come of it all, beyond forty years, an aug- 
menting stomach, a damaged liver, and a confused 
consciousness that one has made rather a mess 
of it, and had better have stayed at home. 

But we will endeavour to be cheerful, if you 
please. Cheerful! How can cheerfulness be 


extracted from empty boxes: far less when 
Iam about to conduct you to the dullest and 
gloomiest of all the boxes in the empty world. 
Silent rows the songless gondolier, and sullen 


plash his oar-blades on the waters of the back- 
slum canal. I am going to see the mourn- 
fullest sight in Venice. At the prow, crouches 
the hotel guide. He, too, looks sad, although 
he is in my service to-day; for I have told him 
that to-morrow I shall have no need for his ser- 
vices. I have “done” all the lions of Venice 
twice over; and Venice is in a state of siege, 
and I am the only tourist in the desolate city ; 
and my guide has been half starving for weeks, 
and will wholly starve, I fear, when he has spent 
the last two florins I purpose to bestow upon 
him. For charity begins at home; and few tra- 
vellers care to grant weekly pensions to hotel 
guides out of work, who are always bores, and 
often rascals. The oars continue dully to plash ; 
and the gondolier—who has not had a fare for 
a week—only breaks the sickening silence by his 
lugubrious cry of warning when he tums a 
corner. There was a time when I went a gon- 
doliering with the pleasantest of poodles at the 
prow; but darker and darker days have set in 
for Venice; and things have gone from bad to 
worse, and the city has faded into a cemetery. 
Whither are we bound? To the magnificent 
palace ‘which has been turned into the govern- 
mental pawn-shop, and through whose windows, 
now close barred, but whose balconies were once 
hung with rich tapestries, and over whose sills 
fair ladies smiled, mountains of unredeemed 
pledges in ghostly bundles palely loom? Not 
thither. To the deserted halls of the great 
Pesaro Palace, now converted into an old 
curiosity-shop, rented by a Jew from Geneva? 
Not thither. To the empty arsenal, with its 





shipless basins, and ropeless rope-walks—the 
arsenal where Dante once saw the pitch and tar 
boiling in huge caldrons that reminded him of 
the Stygian Lake? No; not thither. Nor to the 
island of Murano, where the huge mirrors and 
crystal chandeliers of Venice were once made, 
but where now there is only a paltry manufac- 
tory of toy-beads. Nor to picture-gallery, nor 
church, nor cabinet of mosaics. We are only on 
our way to see some empty boxes. 

A dreadful beggar-man, by his father’s side a 
leper, by his mother’s a hunchback, and himself 
an idiot ; a creature whose rags are so intimate 
with his flesh that the tatters might be strips of 
unwashed epidermis—this specimen of the Re- 
public in Ruins, with a long hook draws our 
gondola to the landing-place, holds out his 
ragged arm to help me to shore, cringing low as 
he begs an obolus for the sake of the Madonna, 
and is grateful for the farthing which I give him. 
(For, as all day long, the beggars of Venice buzz 
about you, and you are bound to relieve, say one 
in ten, you will find that a soldo, or farthing, 
at a time will make, before midnight, a consider- 
able vacuum in your pocket.) We mount some 
slimy steps, and pass under a colonnade, whose 
stones are damp and green, and recal those of a 
dead-house by the water-side. Between each 
pair of columns hangs a huge lamp, some faded 
gilding clinging to its ironwork, and its top 
crowned with the battered effigy of a Phenix. 
“Those lamps,” whispers the guide, “ have not 
been lighted for seven years.” We stand before 
an old wooden door, the knocker and the keyhole 
red with rust, the huge-headed nails which once 
studded it half gone, the holes left black and 
meaningless, like the sockets of dead eyes. Paint 
it must have had, this door, in the bygone; but 
mildew has picked the pigment away, and streaks 
and smears of oozy moisture laugh grimly at what 
the painter’s brush may have effected years ago. 
This was once a stage door. Hither the pets of 
the ballet came tripping to rehearsal, with 
wreaths of artificial flowers in their reticules, 
and practising shoes under their arms. Here, 
the servitors of the Venetian nobility left per- 
fumed billets. Here, the great prima donna, 
Assoluta di Cartello, landed from her own 
splendid gondola, and, perhaps, condescended 
to be assisted to shore by the primo tenore. 
Where once her stately feet trod, is only now the 
brackish sea-slime. We knock at the door, and, 
after a while, a Judas wicket opens, and through 
the grating peers a wrinkled old parchment face, 
with a few white bristles on the chin, which 
Balthazar Denner might have painted. A piping 
voice inquires our will. I answer, that I wish to 
see the empty boxes, and I softly slap some loose 
florins in my pocket. The Judas trap closes; 
but, anon, the door itself is opened, and a little 
old man, who might have been a junior clerk in 
an office close to the Rialto, when Shylock did 
business there—who, as a specimen of Venice 
Preserved—seemingly in a solution of garlic—is 
highly respectable, no doubt, but who is assuredly 
the nastiest old man I have set eyes upon during 
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many a long day’s march—entreats me, with 
many bows and complimentary adjurations, to 
enter. We cross a vestibule—the stage door- 
keeper’s den—and see the rusty nails whence 
once hung the keys of the dressing-rooms, and 
the places of the racks where the perfumed 
billets once rested. It is inexpressibly dingy, 
and smells of lamp-oil a hundred years old. The 
nasty old man has kindled a rushlight, and, by 
its pale glimmer, guides us up a damp stone 
staircase. Then we go down some steps, then 
mount again, then pass through a narrow cor- 
ridor. I remember that, some months ago, a 
guide as old and as nasty led me up and down 
the stone staircases in the palace of the Escorial. 
He was a sexton, and took me to the sepulchre 
where the kings and queens of Spain are buried 
in stone boxes, resting on shelves, and where 
there are yet some empty boxes waiting for the 
kings and queens of Spain that are to die. 

We emerge into a dim area, and stand on the 
stage of an enormous theatre. The sconces of 
the footlights seem to mark the boundaries of 
another world, and all beyond them yawns the 
dark vasty gulf of pit. From a window in 


the topmost gallery darts, sharp and clear, one 
transverse ray of light, and I am enabled to make 
out at last five tiers of boxes, all perfectly empty. 
The woodwork of the stage is half decayed. 
There are as many inequalities on its surface as 
in the mosaic pavement of St. Mark’s church. 


Can this rotten and grimy expanse, whose 
stiffened traps might be the “ drops” on which 
doomed wretches stand, the ropes round their 
necks secured to the timbers of the flies 
above, be the same boards on which Ellsler, 
Cerito, Taglioni, have danced, in the midst of a 
sea of gas, anda shower of bouquets and a storm 
of plaudits? Can this be the place where 
Billington and Catalani, Pasta and Malibran, 
have sung? Yes; look behind you; piled pell- 
mell against the stark damp walls, rigid and 
faded, like the mummies of Titans, are the 
“ flats” and “ wings” and set pieces of the place. 
There are Norma’s altar, and Amina’s bridge, and 
Zerlina’s boudoir, and Don Giovanni's villa, and 
Ninus’s tomb, and Marta’s spinning-wheel, and 
the supper-table of Lucrezia Borgia. I follow 
the nasty old man up and down more dark 
staircases and through more dark corridors, and 
now he unlocks a door, and I stumble into a 
kind of cell, which, the rushlight being held up 
and waved around, turns out to be a proscenium 
box, with a frescoed ceiling, and walls brave 
with mirrors and damask hangings. I have 
nearly broken my shin over an antique fauteuil 
once splendid in carving, gilding, and velvet, but 
which, on inspection, turns out to have but three 
legs; and my foot is caught, to my almost over- 
throw, in one of the holes of a once gorgeous 
Turkey carpet. As we pass from the box, the 
nasty old man holds his rushlight to the central 
panel of the door, and there I see a flourishing 
coat of arms, with as many quarterings as there 
were in the scutcheon of the Princess Cune- 
gonde, beloved of Candide. But marked with 





the stigmata of desolation is all that heraldry. 
The blazonry has faded, or has turned from sable 
and gules to grubbiness. I cannot make out the 
motto beneath, but it should be “Resurgam,” 
seeing how remarkably like the whole affair is to 
the hatchments set up by cheap undertakers, 
who strive to persuade the natives of Soho or 
Tottenham-court-road in far-off London to allow 
them to conduct their funerals, by heraldically 
hinting in their windows that they have already 
buried half Boyle’s Court Guide. 

This proscenium box, and the next, and the 
next, all round, from the P. S. to the O. P. side, 
belong to the proudest families of the Venetian 
nobility. The house, indeed, belongs to a pro- 
prietary, and three-fourths of the shareholders 
are Venetian nobles. On many, many box doors 
are their spectral achievements of arms and their 
antique titles. Tier above tier, vasty gulf of pit, 
stately crush-room with mirrors yet uncracked, 
and settees of velvet, and ceiling of fresco, and 
flooring of gesso, but all obsture and faded; cor- 
ridor, and lobby, and ante-chamber, and grand 
staircase, and vestibule, are haunted by pallid 
spectres, calling themselves Foscari and Falier, 
Grimani and Contarini, Pesaro and Grani, Papa- 
dopoulo and Nani-Mocenigo. I return to the 
stage, and peer into the cavern of shadows, 
sharp sected by that transverse ray from the 
topmost gallery, when, all at once, the empty 
boxes fill! Yes; there they are, fair women and 
brave men, in veils, and lace, and silk, and satin, 
and broidered stuffs, with swords, and fans, and 
flashing gems. The great theatre is lighted a 
giorno. The huge chandelier blazes up with 
countless crystals, in the midst of a frescoed 
firmament ; and then the orchestra fills too, and 
I see the conductor, white-gloved, waving his 
baton. I hear the loud bassoon, and the crash 
of the cymbals, and the scraping of many fiddles. 
The footlights flash up, like the demon lights in 
the Freischiitz. A vision in gauze and silk 
and artificial flowers bounds by me. It is Made- 
moiselle Taglioni. Why not? The Queen of 
Dance is alive still, and it would do her old bones 
good to come and foot a final jig in this place. 
For this is the famous Opera House of La 
Fentce. Yonder, in his box of state, isthe King 
of Italy. Around him are the nobility and the 
beauty, not alone of Venice, but of his whole 
magnificent kingdom——There’s no such thing ; 
at least, not yet. There is nothing but darkness, 
and desolation, and empty boxes. If I can find 
e’er a ghost to tenant the state box, it will be a 
phantom in a white coat—the Cavaliere Toggen- 
burg, indeed Luogotenente, or civil governor of 
Venice, representing the Austrian Kaiser. I see 
this ghost of Toggenburg continually squabbling 
with the noble shareholders of La Fenice, worry- 
ing and baiting them, and they, it must be 
owned, rendering him as good as he gives; for 
the Italians are eminently skilled in the art of 
ingeniously tormenting, and these fifty years 
past the Venetians, if they have groaned under 
tyranny, and suffered misery from the presence 
of the stranger, have at least succeeded in making 
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their masters desperately uncomfortable. Sir 
John Falstaff declined to march through Coventry 
with his ragged regiment; but I could tell of 
a penance far more disagreeable—to be in 
command of a regiment not at all ragged, but 
beautifully made up, and then to be sent to 
Coventry, and quartered in Coventry, and forced 
to stop in Coventry, year after year, to be cut, 
shunned, loathed, scowled upon, scorned, when, 
at the bottom of their hearts, your command is 
really a very jolly regiment, fond of waltzing, and 
good cheer, and blithesome company. Cavaliere 
Toggenburg wishes La Fenice to be opened, in 
order that everybody may enjoy themselves, and 
that his tight-waisted, white-coated officers may 
flirt with the Venetian ladies, and listen to the 
opera for fourpence-halfpenny, according to the 
tariff made and provided in dear old unsophisti- 
cated Deutschland. But the noble shareholders 
of La Fenice snarl “No!” If they open the 
theatre at all, it shall be to hang it with black 
crape, and light it with corpse-candles, and in- 
tone a mortuary mass there, for Venice, laid 
out on the Lagoons so cold and stark. “Come,” 
cries Toggenburg, “let bygones be bygones. 
Here are fifty thousand florins as a subvention 
from my government. Engage an energetic im- 
presario and a first-rate troupe. Let us have 
plenty of masked balls next carnival, and the 
Austrian hymn, with full chorus, on the Kaiser’s 
birthday!” The noble shareholders will have 
none of Toggenburg’s money. At the last car- 
nival ball given here, at the direct invitation, or 
rather under the coercion, of the government, 
there were but six maskers, and this forlorn 
half-dozen were dressed and paid by the police. 
From 1859—the year of hoped-for liberation, 
but, as it turned out, the year of the renewal of the 
lease of Venetian slavery—unto the year 1866 La 
Fenice has been entirely closed, and the spider has 
woven his web, and the flea has gone to sleep for 
want of somebody to bite, in these empty boxes. 
Empty, but not, perchance, for ever. Ere these 
lines shall be printed, it is to be hoped and be- 
lieved that the emptiness of La Fenice will have be- 
come a thing of the past—that the splendid house 
will be really lighted a giorno—that a substantial 
King of Italy will sit in the state box and listen, 
not to the Austrian Kaiser’s, but to his own na- 
tional hymn—and that the boxes of this historical 
theatre will be full to overflowing of the noblest 
blood, the brightest beauty, the keenest intel- 
lect, and the soundest worth, of the peninsula. 





TERRIBLE STRUGGLE WITH A TIGER. 


How well can I remember the scene repre- 
sented by our encampment on the night of the 
day previous to the horrible day I am about to 
describe, as Fantom and I sat in our easy-chairs 
outside the tents, after a long and dusty ride! 
All seems as fresh to my memory as though it 
occurred yesterday. The bright and glaring 
moon, whose silvery but dazzling light played 
upon our tents; the shadowy outline of our 





horses, picketed a short distance off; the ever 
and again recurring sound of their blowing nos- 
trils; and further off still, the dusky forms of 
servants squatting around their fires apd often 
peering through steam into the interior of a 
cooking utensil; the distant hum of conversation 
amongst them, and the silent and almost stealthy 
approach of “ Gungiah,” our “ shickaree,” with 
his usual evening report, are all vividly before 
me. Gungiah replied to our question of “ what 
news ?” that “all was good news ;” that during 
his search after “ Kubber’’ that day, he had come 
across a village in which there was a great com- 
motion, a “ Gouli,” or herdsman, having had 
one of his herd carried away by a tiger; about 
whose size and ferocity he brought the usual 
exaggerated description. He was a man who 
thoroughly understood his business, and having 
ascertained the exact spot where the occurrence 
had taken place, the number of beaters procur- 
able-at the village, and carefully examined the 
spot, had engaged some fifty men to be ready 
for beating by daybreak next morning; he 
was pleased to add, that “ our names, as hunters, 
had become great,” and that our generosity was 
well known: so that the villagers were not only 
willing but anxious to destroy the spoiler of 
their herds and to finger our rupees. 

Here was glorious news! We had set out for 
a few days’ nilghaie and antelope shooting, with 
the off chance of meeting with a cheetah or a 
bear, but a tiger we had not dared to hope for. 
Gungiah was really an adept at his calling: 
about middle height ; of spare, almost emaciated 
frame, but with sinews and muscles like whip- 
cord; his extremely scanty apparel, consisting 
of a dark-coloured, perhaps dirty, cloth round 
his loins, a dusky cloth skull-cap, and a pair 
of rough village-made sandals. He carried a 
double-barrelled fowling-piece in his right hand, 
half in the fashion of a Rohilla and half like 
a sportsman; and in his left hand were a brace 
of wild ducks that he had come across at some 
tank on his road home. Dismissing him with 
a strict caution to be early afoot, we called to 
our boys to bring our rifles for inspection. 
Having carefully seen that a sufficient quantity 
of bullets, powder, caps, patches, and all the 
rest, were placed in the shickar-bags, we turned 
in. Comfortably wearied with our long and 
dusty ride, we had not much time or inclination 
to ponder on to-morrow’s glories before sleep 
overpowered us. 

So soundly had we slept, that it seemed as if 
we had but just dismissed Gungiah, when we 
were aroused by some nudges, and a voice saying, 
“Suppose master going to make shooting, time 
to get up?” Despatching a hot cup of tea, we 
were not long before we had arrayed ourselves in 
our hunting costume, and by the time we had 
mounted our horses the first red streak of dawn 
was visible in the horizon. Giving a rifle to each 
of our horsekeepers, and another to each of our 
body-men, together with the shickar-bags and 
knives, we set out, preceded by Gungiah, in the 
direction of our beat. Gungiah informed us that 
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the ravine in which the tiger had taken up his 
quarters after sucking the blood of his victim, 
was four “ cos”—about eight miles—distant, that 
the tiger was certain to have returned to the 
carcase during the night, and that having, 
according to the custom of tigers, gorged him- 
self, he would as certainly retreat at daylight to 
his former hiding-place, which abounded with 
the shrubs in which tigers much delight. He 
also said that the ravine was beautifully adapted 
for beating, that a dry watercourse ran along 
the bottom of it, on the banks of which several 
trees convenient for perching on were to be found, 
and that as soon as the beat commenced the 
tiger would endeavour to retreat unseen along 
it. Everything appeared to favour us; the 
ravine, from all accounts, seemed almost to have 
been made for us; there had been no difficulty 
in obtaining beaters; and, altogether, we be- 
guiled away the journey, smoking our cheroots, 
and thinking how surprised and envious our 
fellows would be when we should relate to them 
at mess our glorious day’s sport. 

After a little more than two hours’ ride, during 
which the sun had become much higher and con- 
siderably warmer, Gungiah pointed to a densely 
wooded ravine, and, some half mile away from it, 
the forms of the beaters collected in a mass were 
visible. A venerable looking old man with a very 
white turban and “ ungreka,” bearing across his 
shoulders an old cheetah skin peon’s belt, with 
a plate on which were sundry cabalistic charac- 
ters, could be seen approaching from the crowd. 
We soon found that he was the “ Potail,” or 
head man, of the village. He made a very 
deep obeisance, bringing his hand two or three 
times nearly to the earth, and making a motion as 
though he were throwing something on his head, 
indicative of the immense quantity of dust he was 
figuratively humbling himself with. He stood 
with slightly bent knees and hands clasped in a 
beseeching attitude, wagging his head slowly 
from side to side. His humility was overpowering. 
After a great deal of blarney and many more lies, 
we obtained from him the information that he 
had collected some hundred and twenty beaters, 
with tom-toms and other hideous music, each of 
whom were ready to die in our service. 

On reaching the mouth of the ravine we dis- 
mounted, and, taking our rifles, consulted with 
Gungiah as to the best spot at which to station 
ourselves. He told us that he had heard from 
the Gouli whose cow had been destroyed, 
that, as he had anticipated, the tiger had re- 
turned during the night to feast upon the 
carcase, but had dragged it some short distance 
up the ravine. This, he said, was all in our 
favour, as we should now be able to reach 
a couple of trees that he had noted as being 
very likely perches, without fear of disturbing 
the brute. His plan of campaign was, that, 
escorted by him, we should take up our 
positions on the trees, and then that he should 
return to the beaters. His object was to pre- 
vent the beast from escaping by the opposite 





end of the ravine, and to force him to thread 
the whole length of the nullah, and so bring him 
under our trees; for this purpose he intended 
dividing the beaters, and sending one half quietly 
along one side, and the other half quietly along 
the other side of the ravine, until they met at its 
head, at the same time ordering them to extend 
themselves like light infantry, and at a given 
signal, when they were all in their places, to 
commence to beat. 

We found that Gungiah’s opinion as to the 
admirable position of the trees was perfectly 
correct. They were separated from each other 
about a hundred yards, and, as I was the 
worse shot of the two, I agreed to take the 
furthest off; for, in the event of my failing to 
bag the animal, Fantom, who was a crack shot, 
would be sure to have him as he hastened to- 
wards the mouth of the ravine. 

After a little scrambling, we were safely 
seated on branches that admitted a fair view 
of the surrounding jungle, and our body-men 
were placed on the same tree at a conve- 
nient distance for handing a fresh rifle, but so 
as not to interfere with our view. Having seen 
us safely lodged, Gungiah stealthily withdrew, 
and for some time we awaited in breathless 
silence and with beating hearts for the commence- 
ment of the work. After waiting nearly twenty 
minutes, which, in our anxious state, appeared 
to us to be as many hours, we were startled by 
the yells and howls of the beaters. The noise was 
truly terrific, the sound of the tom-toms rever- 
berating again and again from the sides of the 
ravine and the neighbouring hills. They had 
scarcely proceeded a hundred yards before that 
thrilling cry which denotes that game is afoot 
ran along the whole line of beaters; my at- 
tendant silently held up two fingers, from which 
I judged that there were a couple of tizers— 
male and female, no doubt. The beaters pro- 
ceeded rather slower and more cautiously, but 
with more vigorous howling, and now and again 
responding to Gungiah’s commands. Gazing 
watchfully around me, I thought I saw a leaf of 
a shrub, overhanging the nullah some twenty 
yards from my tree, move, and, at the same in- 
stant, my attendant touched me, and pointed in 
that direction. How my heart throbbed! Pre- 
sently, gliding noiselessly along, like a cat after 
a bird, and without breaking a twig, I saw a 
huge tiger. Ina second my rifle was levelled; a 
flash, a crack, and an angry roar followed. 
The brute bounded out into the small open 
space below my tree, and made a couple of 
angry strokes with his two fore-paws in the air. 
I knew, therefore, that Ihad hit him; but, not 
perceiving me, he bounded off into the jungle. 

My blood was up; my attendant’s remon- 
strances were in vain; down I jumped from the 
tree, ordering him to follow; and proceeded 
anxiously to track my victim, whom I supposed 
to be mortally wounded, lying in some neighbour- 
ing thicket. I peered keenly hither and thither 
into the bushes, expecting momentarily to see 
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his dead ‘carcase. It was not long before I 
caught sight, instead, of his glaring live eyes. 
Before I had even time to raise my rifle 
to my shoulder, with a roar and a bound he was 
upon me. A flash, a confused roll over and over 
with something soft, a hot blast of breath on my 
cheek, a snap, an excruciating pain in my left 
arm, and I felt myself being dragged through 
bushes and thorns. 

My senses did not leaveme. I was conscious 
of my clothes being tor to rags, and of the 
warm blood trickling all over my face. The 
brute did not take me far, but stopped in some 
high grass, still retaining my wounded arm in 
his mouth ; my other arm had been so crippled, 
either in the fall or during the time I was being 
dragged, that I was totally unable to get at my 
shickar-knife. 

As I lay there held by the brute, and nearly 
dead, I could distinctly hear my attendant call- 
ing for help; the sounds of the beaters, not 
howling now; Fantom questioning my attendant 
nearer and nearer. I attempted to call out, 
but, at the first sound of my voice, the tiger’s 
jaws tightened on my arm, and, placing a paw 
on my thigh, with an angry growl he warned me 
to keep silent. I felt myself growing weaker and 
weaker ; I was sure that I must die; the tiger 
had tasted my blood, and should Fantom fail in 
rescuing me, I should be crunched and devoured. 
It seemed hard to die so in that distant land, 
just when my furlough was approaching. I 
thought of home, and fancied I could hear the 
bells of the dear old village church ringing. I 
made so desperate an effort, that 1 broke from 
the tiger’s fangs. 

It wasadream. It was the dream of an old 
seasoned Indian safe at home again. I had 
been lying on my left arm, which was cramped 
and numb, and on a peg near the head of the 
bed hung my wife’s petticoat—one of those new- 
fashioned broad-striped petticoats, which, I have 
no doubt, by the dim light of the night-light, as 
I lay half awake, had suggested to my half con- 
sciousness the idea of a tiger. 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


“ Tus, then, is your answer?” said George 
Gosling, in a voice that emotion rendered al- 
most inarticulate. 

George was twenty-four. With the famed 
old baronetcy of which he was the representa- 
tive, there had descended to him the estate of 
Gosling Graize, and sixteen thousand a year. 
These, with himself, he had placed. at the dis- 
position of Miss Mildred Mulcaster, and, from 
the tone of his observation, it would appear that 
the young lady had decided in his disiavour. 

Sir George had been taken by surprise. The 
like may be said of the ingenuous, single-hearted 
reader, when apprised that Miss Mulecaster had 
entered into deliberate engagements with her 
lover, aecepting a betrothal ring, supplemented 





with gifts innumerable; had written to, or re- 
ceived from him, as many letters as an ordi- 
nary postman of these degenerate days could 
lift; had polked, deux-tempsed, and otherwise 
circled with him at least one hundred and fifty 
miles ; had, in effect, deported herself on all, or 
most occasions (for she was wayward and given 
to teazing), as an engaged young person should. 

* This, then, is your answer ?” 

* Yes. Take it,” said Miss Mulcaster; “ and,” 
extending her white hands, “as they say in 
melodramas, de happy.” 

She was laughing. But George had not 
studied the map of that fair face three anxious 
years, for nothing. The laugh was a disguise. 
Therefore, re stricken with a miserable ap- 
a he hesitated for an instant to accept 

is fate. 

* But, Mildred —~” 

“* Miss Mulcaster—Sir George Gosling,” in- 
terrupted the young lady, as though reintro- 
ducing those parties on a new footing. 

George resumed : 

* You will, you must, forgive me, Mil—Miss 
Mulcaster—if, for the moment, I cannot suc- 
cessfully imitate your self-possession. It is a 
great gift. Ienvy you. I will not ask——” 

“ Don’t. It would be useless.” 

* Mildred—can you justify this conduct ?” 

* T shall not try.” 

** T mean, to yourself ?” 

** It is to myself I have already appealed—my 
calmer self. Flattered at being at length con- 
sulted, that extremely sensible and discreet 
adviser frankly declares that the thing is im- 
a ayer le never, in reality, within the 
imits of possibility—and that its ever having 
seemed so is a weakness on my—my common 
self’s part, only to be atoned for by an instant 
dismissal of the idea by my other self. You 
understand ?” 

“Only,” replied George, with a sad smile, 
“that the complicated machinery of such a 
court of appeal would, if generally adopted, 
greatly diminish the confidence we delight to 
repose in every act and word of those we love. 
Ah, Mildred—there, forgive me—we are crea- 
tures of habit; is it only now that you have 
deemed it worth the pains to inquire, of one 
or both these differing selves, what were your 
real feelings towards me? Now ?” 

“No. I knew them. They have 
changed,” said Mildred, slightly flushing. 

“How! Not changed? And our 
impossible.” 

** Quite. 
quence.” 

* And your words—your professions 

“ Go—as bets do—with the stakes !” laughed 
the young beauty, recklessly. But the still 
augmenting colour entered a suflicing protest 
against this assumption of indifference. 

* And—and those presents?” stammered 
George. 

* Await your disposal, sir.” 

She pointed haughtily to a side-table, abso- 
lutely laden with articles of the costliest kind. 


never 


union 


I abandon it, taking every conse- 
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* Good Heavens!” said the young man— 
“that was not my meaning. appealed to 
these things but as witnesses of the position in 
which we stood to one another. Your accept- 
ance alone gave them value. At least, spare me 
the pain of looking upon what you approved— 
accepted—have used, and worn. Bestow them 
upon whom you will, destroy them, do anything 
but fill my rejected hand with my gifts, alike 
deemed di ma 

“ Tam too easily entreated, much too easily,” 
said Miss Mildred, looking so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that poor George’s heart thrilled with a 
wild despair. “But, on certain conditions, | 
may grant you this one thing. Do you hear, 
sir? It must be distinctly provided and under- 
stood, that, neither by look, word, nor deed, 
will you ever recur to the position we have 
lately held to one another. Do you agree ?” 

“Tam at your mercy. But e 

“ Now, remember, 1 never threaten. I act,” 
said the imperious young lady. ‘“ ‘The coolest 
footing of ordinary acquaintance. Think of 
me, when you mws¢ think (and don’t say I didn’t 
frankly warn you against doing so at all), no 
worse than circumstances seem to demand, for, 
somehow, I would like to retain the—the fringe 
—the hem, though somewhat frayed—of your 
good opinion—honest simple garment as it was ! 
And now, Sir George Gosling, as I believe I 
have already remarked, farewell! Be happy.” 

She rose, with a company-air, to which 
George would have preferred a stab, and seemed 
expecting him to leave her. But the young man 
still hesitated. The enigma was yet unsolved. 

** Miss Muleaster,” he said, very calmly, “I 
have bowed to your decision, and, to the utmost 
of my ability, I will observe your somewhat dif- 
ficult conditions. I put aside all pretence of a 
right to question you, and, only as a matter of 
further generosity on your part, do I entreat of 
you to furnish me with some clue to the fault— 
the misadventure—I know not how to term it— 
that has produced this change. You see I do 
not plead for a reversal of the sentence, I do but 
inquire its provocation.” 

fildred looked sorrowfully at the imploring 
face of her young lover. 

* You ask what you have done? Nothing.” 

“ Nothing? No fault?” 

“ None—of your own.” 

“ What, then, can you mean ?” 

“The errors of one generation,” said the 
young lady, gravely, “are frequently adopted 

y 





its successors. So far, Sir George, you can- 
not be held guiltless, and must, at all events, 
bear the penalty, like others of your name.’ 

“My ancestors have not, [ believe, been 
wholly undistinguished,” replied the young man, 
with quiet dignity. ‘True, in the course of a 
descent of more than twenty generations, some 
unworthy deed may have cast a temporary stain 
on our escutcheon, but i 

“The crime to which I refer,” said Miss 
Muleaster, putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes, “has been transmitted—wilfully and wit- 
tingly—from sire to son, Your n—nu——” 








The word was Jost in a suffocating sob. Mil- 
dred was weeping without restraint. 

“ My what ?” said her bewildered lover. 

“ N—na—name !” 

“ Name! What name ?” 

* Nonsense! You know I like G—George,” 
sobbed the young lady. “It’s the-——oth—the 
other. How your e—eldest ancestor could have 
c—come by it, is a m—mys—amystery. Stupid 
old bh—b—booby !’ 

“ Booby!” repeated George, aghast. 

“Enough of this,” exclaimed the spirited 
young beauty. “No power on earth would 
induce me to appear in society burdened with 
the style and title of Lady Gosling. And that 
is the secret you wanted.” 

There was something in her manner that, en- 
amoured as he was, irritated George. He drew 
himself up rather haughtily. 

“ Seeing that it is the prevailing custom,” he 
remarked, “for ladies to assume the name of 
those they honour with their hands, Miss Mul- 
caster must surely have had this terrific con- 
dition within her contemplation when she en- 
gaged herself to my unworthy self.” 

“She had,” replied the young lady—“ she 
had, however, reasonable grounds for hoping 
that the absurdity which, you yourself must 
admit, attaches to your name, might be softened 
—either by returning to what, I make no doubt, 
was the original spelling—Gausselin—or by the 
simple introduction of a #¢in the middle, Gost- 
lng, you know—which, with the o very long, 
wouldn’t be so bad. Both these hints were 
suggested to you—once by dear mamma, once 
by Louey—but, except eliciting a display of tem- 
per for which, I dare say, you were afterwards 
sorry (if you were not, it wasn’t my fault), the 
remonstrance had no effect.” 

“ Fancy remonstrating with a man on the 
name his fathers have borne for six centuries !” 
said George. “I should have been greatly to 
blame if I had allowed you for one moment to 
believe that I could comply with either of your 
ingenious schemes for the amelioration of my 
patronymic. Still, Miss Mulcaster permitted 
her engagement to continue.” 

* She did. (It’s a capital idea of yours, that 
of speaking in the third person, as if I were 
at the antipodes.) Miss an sir, acted 
as you describe. She was, in some respects, a 


very remarkable woman—possessing consider- 


able strength of mind, and singular persistence 
in purpose. She fought with her own prejudices, 
and imagined, at one time, she had overcome 
them. She liked—she honoured—nay, well, 
she /oved—the bearer of a hideous name. But, 
under the actual burden of that name, her na- 
ture would have pined, succumbed.” 

“Enough, Miss Mulcaster,” said the young 
baronet, thoroughly roused. “I have the 
honour to wish you good morning.” 

“Tam not jesting, Geo—Sir George”—(and 
the young lady became suddenly grave). “ Do 
not leave me under a false impression. I 
did strive—strive honestly—to overcome what 
you are free to call my folly, but in vain. ‘t is 
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most unfortunate. Any other name I could have 
borne. But, so long as you remain a Gosling, 
George, I cannot, will not, be your wife.” 

“ You are aware that a change of name in- 
volves the loss of the estate; but, Mildred,” 
added the young lover, “ if you are content to 
be poor——” 

“T am zof,” said Mildred, frankly. 

“Can this beso? Neither share my poverty 
nor my name ?” 

“T have proved to you that I cannot help 
myself,” said Mildred. “I am a naughty, 
foolish girl, and should have no excuse, had I 
not, with all my might, combated this strange 
feeling. You are very good and generous, and, 
if I have pretended to treat he matter lightly, 
it was because I dared not approach it in a se- 
rious spirit. George, forgive me”—and the 
beautiful head, under the influence of one of 
Mildred’s rare touches of feeling, stooped peni- 
tently forward—*“all that I have said is true. 
Granted, I should have known my weakness 
sooner; but better late than Zoo late.” And 
she held out her hand. 

“For pity’s sake, reflect,” said George. 

*“«That’s nonsense,” retorted Mildred, impe- 
ious to the last. “George, I tell you it is all 
over ; shake hands, and go.” 

Sir George took the little cold white hand, 
adorned with one ring—a beautiful sapphire— 
his first gift (she had retained that), and held 
it wistfully for a moment. In one month it was 
to have been his own. He looked atit, dropped 
it as if it had given him a mortal sting, gazed 
once in Mildred’s face, and left her. 

As the young baronet rode down the lime 
avenue just beginning to be touched with 
the first tints of autumn, he felt as if the sum- 
mer of his own life had departed too. He 
migit live on this many a year, live to pardon 
the wrong he had sustained, live to marry some 
other than Mildred, perhaps to tell, in after 
years—names suppressed—the warning story of 

is first youtiful passion. But the first, the peer- 
less flower of love, had been rudely stricken 
down ungathered ; and there are hearts which, 
in such a case, disdain to produce another. 

George reviewed the whole history of his 
blighted affection. He had known Mildred 
nearly twenty years—at all events, at their first 
interview, the young lady, clad in a white 
spencer, a frill, and a coral necklace, came, 
led by her nurse, to pass the day with his 
sister Clara. The intimacy increased. There 
were adventurous excursions upon a rocking- 
horse — an exceedingly restive animal, which 
Mildred would cnly consent to mount on con- 
dition that George restrained him firmly by the 
bit. There was a long-remembered gooseberry- 
raid, in which blood was shed and a frock 
severely compromised; likewise a long and 
fond inspection of that inexhaustible phenome- 
non, the golden fish ; and, finally, a tiptoe visit to 
the extraordinary novelty of a chaflinch’s nest, 
redeemed, at a ransom of twopence, from the 


matrimonial alliance had been apparently 
mooted, since George, rescuing his love from a 
gloomy dungeon of three chairs, escaped with 
her on the rocking-horse, the lady holding on, 
with difficulty, by the untrustworthy tail. Over- 
taken, in a distant province of Tartary, by a 
pursuing band composed of Clara Gosling, the 
fugitives surrendered, but only on condition of 
being united on the spot, the ceremony being 
obligingly performed by the pursuer herself. 

Upon the death of General Mulcaster, his 
widow gave up her town-house, and, with her 
two children — Mildred being, at that time, 
thirteen, and Louisa ten—came to reside at The 
Haie, a pretty but not very extensive property, 
some five or six miles from Gosling Graize. 

There was no talk now of little husbands and 
wives. Miss Mulcaster, aged thirteen, under- 
stood no ribald jesting with her dignity. With 
this young lady the process of spoiling—insti- 
tuted by her father—had been carried out with 
such fidelity and success by her mother, that, 
but for the child’s really generous and loving 
nature, she would have been the most into- 
lerable little tyrant that ever ruled a household. 
Few could resist the spell of her marvellous 
beauty ; fewer still the thousand witcheries the 
little despot had at her command. As for the 
household themselves, they had long been 
willing bond-slaves, the only strife among them 
being which should be the readier to obey. 

It was, perhaps, sister Louey, bright and 
clever as her elder, and so pretty that, but for a 
sister so unfairly fair, she might have been the 
spoiled one—it was Louey alone who dared, 
on very great and critical occasions, to run 
counter to the sovereign’s will. On some of 
these, poor Louey—like other too-forward re- 
volutionists—had been the victim of a cruel 
treachery. Her mother—her very mother— 
after instigating her, by every species of argu- 
ment, to insurrection, would, if the movement 
failed, after a feeble demonstration of support, 
desert her ally, and, craven as she was, pur- 
chase immunity by openly denouncing the mu- 
tiny she had fomented ! 

There had occurred one period of intense 

erplexity. It had been hinted by a devoted 
com of real well-wishers—nay, was tacitly ad- 
mitted at The Haie itself—that a brief interval 
of school between Miss Mulcaster’s childhood 
and womanhood would be decidedly advan- 
tageous to the latter. But how to effect it? 
School! School for the indomitable Mildred— 
petted, wilful idol, whom one and all had joined 
in placing beyond the pale of restraint or reproof 
of any kind! But for the heroic devotion of 
Louisa, nothing would, perhaps, have been done. 
She, who was to have remained at home, under- 
took not only to present the project to her sister’s 
mind, but, in the event of success, to accom- 
pany her, as school-mate and general attendant, 
ier duties being todress, soothe, and comfort her, 
assist her with her lessons, take her punishments, 
if any, and generally abet and promote all such 
whims, fancies, and eccentricities as might be 





gardener’s boy. 
| Even at this early period, the question of a 
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Louey’s proposal elicited but little surprise. 
It was, everybody felt, a natural thing, and 
merely fell to Louey, as it were, in the line of 
duty, no other slave being eligible for the office 
required. So, gravely kissing her mother, as 
though she were bound on some remote and 
perilous mission, Louisa sought her sister. 

To the unspeakable amazement of the whole 
house, Miss Mulcaster received the unexpected 
representation not only with clemency, but 
with pleasure. She had been in search of a 
new idea. She was a little wearied of always 
having her own way. “School!” School was 
the very thing she had been wanting. (Louey 
assented.) When should they go? To day? 

In about three months, Mrs. Mulcaster made 
her final selection of a school.” There were but 
seven pupils, and the terms, owing to the car- 
riage and ladies’-maids, were somewhat high; 
but the opportunity of two vacancies with Mrs. 
Lofthouse was not to be Jet slip, and thither, 
accordingly, the young ladies repaired. 

About this period George Gosling quitted 
Eton, and went to a German university; and, 
with the exception of a few weeks, during which 
he and Mildred did not meet, was not again in 
England until the decease of his father sum- 
moned him, at the age of twenty-two, to take 

ossession of Gosling Graize and the oldest 
aronetcy in Britain. 

Prepared as George was to find his little wife 
grown into a lovely woman, he was absolutely 
startled by her excessive beauty, and scarcel 
less so by the extraordinary facility with whic 
she seemed to have acquired accomplishments 
not often perfected in an ordinary lifetime. Her 
governess, Mrs. Lofthouse, had managed, with 
excellent tact, to win the child’s love and confi- 
dence from the outset, and, becoming warmly 
interested in the beautiful but undisciplined 
little genius that had come under her care, 
laboured so successfully to develop her singular 
gifts, that when, at the end of four years, the 
young lady, duly completed, made her entry 
into society, she at once carried it by storm. 

George Gosling, returning to England just as 
Miss Mulcaster made her triumphant sally from 
the ambush of Mrs. Lofthouse’s, hastily enrolled 
himself among her slaves, and, skilfully using 
the opportunities afforded at certain seasons by 
the vicinity of the country residences, soon dis- 
tanced his many competitors, and became an 
affianced husband. 

It was an unwise proceeding of the rejected 
lover, as he rode mournfully under the yellow- 
ing trees, to trace back this history. Before it 
was half finished, his stolid resignation had 
melted quite away. “ Not win her, after all ? 
And who—zio, then——” He looked round, 
as if to assure himself that he was not riding in 
a dream. Not so happy. ‘There were the 
familiar paths and trees. He passed the famous 
larch-tree, pride of The Haie, one hundred and 
thirty feet from crest to root. 

“Steadfast old boy !” said George, giving it 
an envious lash with his whip as he passed. 


ou dance? Ho, then, for a rattling gallop! 

0 for a frantic leap! Going—going to & 
married!” he shouted, waving his hat in the 
air as his mare bounded forward. “But ho, 
the bride! Where’s my bride? Hurrah, my 
ladies! Who will be Dame Gosling? Stay—I 
have it. I will have my fancies—my caprices, 
too. Home—home! And, as I am a living 
man, the first woman I speak with—marriage- 
able and consenting—shall be my wife! I swear 
it—I swear it. Yes, by this living face of 
nature.” He pulled up, took off his hat, and 
turned his excited face to the sky. “ And may 
my pledge, if broken, bear the penalty of a 
violated oath! I will ride home, and the first 
woman I meet shall be my wife. Conditioned 
always”—his heart gave a half-hopeful thrill— 
“that she will not relent. And, by Heaven, I 
will put that to the issue !” 

The next moment he had wheeled his horse, 
and was speeding towards The Haie. As fortune 
would have it, Mildred was coming out, flower- 
basket and scissors in hand. Gravity—a rare 
visitant— always became Mildred. She was 
grave now, and when, as George, dismounting 
and leading his horse, came to meet her, she 
lifted up her violet eyes with not well-pleased 
astonishment, the young man thought he had 
never till that moment fully realised the true 
character of her loveliness. 

* Returned?” she said, the smooth brow 
slightly contracting, but expanding again, as 
she noticed his agitated face. ‘“ Heavens, what 
is the matter ?” 

* You ask that!” said George, bitterly. Then 
he added: “ Miss Mulcaster, I have returned to 
tell you what I have already done in acqui- 
escence with your decision. In losing you, I 
lose all that constitutes the worth of human 
affection. Henceforth, it is a matter of indif- 
ference to me what objects cross me, or asso- 
ciate their interests with mine. So, listen ; you 
who, for two years, owned yourself my affianced 
wife. My heart, Mildred, recognises no degrees 
of content. If you will not be my wife, all 
women are the same to me. I have sworn, in 
the face of Heaven, that, if you persist in this 
destruction of my hopes, I will return by the 
way I came, and take to wife the first woman 
I may see—no matter of what station—willing 
to accept what you have cast away.” 

Mildred gazed at him for a moment, as if 
considering whether he were in jest or not. 
Then she burst into a silvery laugh, aad clapped 
her little hands, like a pleased child. 

* An excellent idea! George, George—what 
a romance it would make! May I tell mamma ?” 
* You do not believe me, then?” said tle 
young man, with heightened colour. 

Mildred’s manner changed : 

* Believe that you would so far forget what 
is due to yourself, your friends, your renowned 
ancestors, of whom you are so proud—believe 
that, had you actually formed a resolution so 
preposterous, you would have been guilty of 
the additional folly of using it against me, as a 





“Quiet, jade,” to his startled mare. “ Will 





weapon of insult and menace ?” 
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. “ Farewell, Miss Mulcaster,” said George. 

And he rode away. 

When Mrs. Mulcaster and her younger 
daughter returned from their drive, they per- 
ceived at a glance that something had rufiled 
the tranquillity of the spoiled sovereign ; and, 
by dint of respectful cross-examination, at 
length elicited the startling truth. George was 
dismissed! George—the old playmate, friend, 
accepted suitor, betrothed husband—banished 
to the Siberia of distant civility, without hope 
of recal! 

Perhaps, for the first time in her life, Mrs. 
Mulcaster experienced a burning desire to box 
her darling’s ears. The latter had never been 
at the pains to conceal her aversion to George’s 
unlucky name, but none dreamed that it was so 
deeply rooted. Sacrifice an amiable, honourable 
man, whom she unquestionably liked (not to 
mention sixteen thousand a year!), for a name, 
aword! Dismiss the familiar George into the 
region of ordinary acquaintance — perhaps 
alienate him altogether—perhaps goad him 
into some foolish alliance, such as, in his pas- 
sion, he had hinted at! 

* Child, child!” cried Mrs. Mulcaster, break- 
ing all allegiance, and wringing her hands in 
despair, “ what—what have you done ?” 

he child evinced on this occasion a less im- 
perious bearing, and made a far more feeble fight 
than might have been expected of her. Still, the 
necessity of defending her prerogative induced 
her to vindicate with some warmth her title— 
so long allowed—to do precisely as she pleased. 
She really could not understand the unprovoked 
attack thus made upon her, and by those from 
whom, of all others, she had a right to look for 
solace and support. Two to one (Louey had not 
opened her lips) was usually considered unfair 
odds, and, but for a sense of duty, she would de- 
cline a controversy conducted on such principles. 

What was the duty? Why, the duty she 
owed her sex, which was that of her assailants, 
to check the proud pretensions, the cool self- 
sufficiency, of those who preferred their suit, 
just as if such a thing as refusal was not to be 
dreamed of. 

Consented? Well, yes, in a manner, she 
had. But that was beside the question. She 
was saying, when interrupted by clamour, or was 
going to say, that really any young lady who, 
at her own expense, administered a dinlesee 
rebuke to such pretenders, deserved well of her 
sex, her country, and her family, not, at all 
events, to be chidden like an infant by those to 
whom she fled for sue—for sue—suee—succour 
in her m—mise—misery ;—concluding with a 
burst of tears, which completed the business, and 
caused the much-injured beauty to be soothed, 
entreated, idolised, for the rest of the day. 

Speculation now set in. 

* But whom,” resumed Mrs. Mulcaster, “ can 
George marry? Suppose him serious in this 
mad idea, it is the merest chance in the world 
that he should meet with any woman of respect- 
able station before reaching home. Suppose it 
were a village-girl, gathering fagots! Imagine 





agipsy! You may laugh, but, take my word 
for it, George Gosling is the man, of all others, 
to adhere to a resolution once made, however 
intrinsically absurd. Ridicule would not deter 
him. His regard for a pledge, or promise of 
any kind, is almost fanatical. Let me see. At 
his own lodge, he’s happily safe. There are 
only the old people. Sally Downey’s gone to 
service. here would have been a chance for 
Sally! And she was a plump, rosy little woman. 
ly seen him chat and laugh with her.” 

Perhaps,” said Miss iin unguardedly, 
“George recollected that Sally was the usual 
portress.” 

“He did nothing of the sort,” said Mildred, 
decisively. ‘I wonder, Louey, you dare to 
make so unworthy a suggestion.” 

“ Tt was a foolish observation, my love,” said 
her mother. “Your sister, I am sure, already 
regrets having made it.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Louey, hardily. 

“Hush, my dear. (Footstool nearer to your 
sister. So.) Now then, who is there at Gos- 
ling Graize ?” 

“No visitors at all,” said Louisa. “ As to 
the servants, if you can possibly allude to them, 
they’re almost all oldish and—and fattish—the 
cook enormous! Mrs. Mapes, the housekeeper, 
is laid up with rheumatism. But really, dearest 
mother, we may spare ourselves these grotesque 
conjectures. That George will do his best to 
keep his wicked vow, or whatever he chooses 
to call it, 1 think very probable. But his safety 
lies in the respect of those about him. Not 
one of the household would be so forgetful of all 
decency, so wanting in duty, as to regard such a 
proposal as anything more than a boyish jest!” 

Mrs. Muleaster coughed gently. She had 
seen something more of the world and its ways 
than her daughter. That look of manifest un- 
easiness provoked the petted Mildred. 

“T do think, mamma—it is positively cruel 
in you!” she said, in a fretting tone. 

“ ¢€Cruel,’ dear? In me? To do what?” 

“To make so much of such utter nonsense. 
You must see how it annoys me—yet you pur- 
sue the subject.” 

“ Pursue, my dear! I did not say one word,” 
pleaded poor Mrs. Mulcaster. “I appeal to 
Louey.” 

Louey came gallantly to the rescue. 

“ Mamma said nothing, Mildred. It was I.” 

“Tam obliged, Louisa, by your flat contra- 
diction,” said Mildred, with dignity. “ But I 
never said mamma fad spoken. Her looks, 
however, were eloquent—and I repeat——” 

* Mildred, Mildred,” said her mother, “ this 
is too bad. Is it not, Louisa ?” 

** Tt is unkind and unfair,” said the latter, 
warmly, ‘and I 2 

Mildred burst into tears. 

* Louisa, Louisa!” exclaimed Mrs. Mulcas- 
ter, turning fiercely on her ally. “How dare 
you address your elder sister in that tone? Do, 
I beg, restrain that impetuosity of temper. 
There! Wipe the pretty eyes. Come, now— 
compose yourself. Hark, love! a 
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Mildred started, and became composed. 

A few moments, and Colonel Lugard was 
announced. He had been taking his evening 
ride, and, as was his frequent wont, dropped 
i4 for a chat with his fair neighbours. 

‘ In the course of conversation, the colonel 
observed : 

“ By-the-by, I have had what I might almost 
call an adventure! I was cantering up to the 
Graize, to have a word with Gosling. Good 
fellow, George. Rides capitally to hounds. I 
wish he’d take them himself, out of the hands 
of that mere horse-jockey, Screwtop! As 1 was 
saying, I was riding up the park, when my 
horse made a furious swerve. It needed the 
old dragoon grip, to avoid measuring my length 
on George’s turf, so startled was my usually 
steady old hunter at what he had seen. And 
what do you think it was? A young lady, 
Miss Muleaster. Yes, Miss Louisa—a beauti- 
ful young lady! We had come suddenly upon 
her, seated between two trees, and either her 
surprising beauty, or else a scarlet thing that 
covered her head and shoulders, had thrown my 
horse into the consternation I have described. 
I had managed to drop my whip in the 
maneuvre; but even before my groom, Will 
Crooke, could ride up, the young lady had 
os gracefully forward, and placed it in my 
hand. Her hood fell back as she did so—and, 
by Jove!” The colonel stopped, as if quite 
overcome by the remembrance. 

* Who upon earth could she be ?” said Mrs. 
Mulcaster, looking at her daughters. 

* Who indeed ?” resumed the colonel. “ She 
was plainly, nay, humbly dressed. I should 
call her of the cottage class, for I noticed that 
her hand, though well-shapen, and critically 
clean, was not especially white, as if it had not 
disdained rough work. Her manner, however, 
was perfect. A precious old churl she must have 
thought me ; for, so much was I taken aback 
by her singular beauty, that I merely clutched 
my whip, grunted, and jogged on. I wish I had 
stopped. I wish 1’d gone back. If Will Crooke 
hadn’t been behind me, I think I should.” 

“Very well, colonel,” said Mrs. Mulcaster. 
“Tam coming to call upon Mrs. Lugard to- 
morrow, and it will be my painful but impera- 
tive duty to place her on her guard.” 

“It will be a most neighbourly precaution,” 
replied, the gay veteran; “and, in order to 
assist your admirable scheme for the promotion 
of domestic harmony at Brambridge, 1 give you 
authority to add, that it is my fixed resolve 
to find out, by hook or—more probably—by 
Crooke, who this damsel is.”’ 

“Did you see Geo—Sir George Gosling ?” 
asked the lady of the house. 

“T did wot see Sir George Gosling, my dear 
lady. ‘They told me he had ridden over hither, 
and would possibly not return to dinner. 1 
thought it quite possible,’ added the colonel, 
with a sly glance at Mildred. 

Shortly thereafter the visitor took his leave. 


Mrs. Mulcaster, who had been watching her | 





down beside her on the sofa, and took her 
passive hand. 

“ How pale you look, my own darling!” she 
began. “That wicked George! I declare I 
cannot forgive him. Vexing my pretty rose.” 

“Tam going to bed,” responded the flower 
addressed. “Come up to me, some of you, in 
two hours, and see if I require anything. Knock 
softly, and, if I don’t answer, go away.” 

And her majesty withdrew. 

But she did not go to bed. Mildred sat 
looking in her glass for half an hour. It was a 
habit she had, holding these téte-d-tétes with 
herself. Howsoever, on this occasion, the 
parties did not agree. She rose pettishly, went 
to the window, and leaned forth. Restless and 
out of sorts as she was, the calm face of nature, 
preparing for repose, seemed to rebuke with 
its serenity the selfish passions that seethed 
within her perplexed bosom. Conscience, sud- 
denly awaking, began, in accents stern and in- 
exorable—more distinct, as it seemed, in the 
vesper-hush—to accuse her in such wise, that 
her wilful heart gave way. She began, culprit- 
like, to palliate her doings. 

**T was mad,” she found herself murmuring, 
as in miserable extenuation. “I was not mis- 
tress of myself. The resolution came”—(from 
the days of Eve temptation has always “ come” 
—on the sudden. If I had reflected—rea- 
soned. But I never can reflect. Besides,” 
she continued, gaining courage in her self- 
vindication, “1 am not sure that, after all, I was 
so very wrong. Gosling! Lady Gosling! Too 
absurd! Perhaps I expected that he would have 
reasoned with me. I think I remember being 
angry that he didn’t. Then, to be threatened! 
Stay, though, did he threaten? Good Heaven! 
if he should do it! Who ean this girl be, cast 
in his way at this unhappy moment? What 
shall Ido? What can be done? Fool that I 
have been! false to my word, to my peace ; for 
now I kzow that I loved him, and, in refusing 
him for his detestable name, I have but proved 
myself a truer Gosling than he !” 

With something between a giggle and a sob, 
the beautiful head sank down, and the voice lost 
itself in genuine tears. 

When the obedient Louisa, followed by a 
maid bearing tea and other restoratives, came 
as commanded to her sister’s chamber, a startling 
change had come over the spoiled one. She was 
affable, not to say humble, thanked and ca- 
ressed her sister, as she had not done since 
their school-days—sent her love and duty to 
dearest mamma (who received the latter con- 
signment, at all events, with profound astonish- 
ment), declared she was well, better, in fact, 
than usual—and begged to be left quite alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


Gostine Graze had been all that day, since 
ihe meridian, in a considerable stir. Mrs. 
Turnover, the cook, had received an unexpected 
visit from her niece, Esther Vann, a young lady 


eldest born with stealthy solicitude, now sat | holding the lucrative post of unremunerated 
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nursery-governess, in a poor but respectable 
family, some few miles distant. 

Esther was little more than seventeen, but 
had, like Bellario’s representative, a mind 
“more elder than her years.” A richer rose- 
bud than Esther never brightened a cottage- 
garden. What might have fallen to Esther’s 
lot, had she been born in a higher station, we 
cannot say. As it was, she merely won all the 
hearts with which the course of a quiet humble 
existence brought her in contact. She had 
known no schooling, beyond what was attain- 
able in her native village; all she knew beside, 
and that was not a little, being due to self- 
education and industry. 

Esther was already known at the Graize, and 
her unlooked-for appearance, at a moment, 
too, when the master’s absence left everybody 
more at liberty, created a complete jubilee ; all 
the domestics, save Mrs. Mapes, the housekeeper, 
who was an invalid, vying with each other to 
make welcome their bright young visitor. 

“ Tf ever I see such a blessed creetur in my 
life!” said Dolly, the dairymaid. ‘ She have 
no more pride than my hold slipper !” 

Certainly, the object in question—frayed at 
the edges, cracked in the sole, and exhibiting an 
orifice at the toe—could have small excuse for 
the vice referred to. 

** She’s well enough, for the matter of that,” 
said Mrs. Turnover, with affected indifference. 

** Excuse me, ma’am,” said Gertrude Cornish, 
the housemaid, “ but I don’t think you’re as 
pe as you justly ought to be. Being as she 

owes to you her tiptop hedication—which she’s 
fit to kip a school herself—why, you ought to 
be double proud of such a consekence.” 

*T done my best for to putt her in the way,” 
said Mrs. Turnover, modestly, “ but she ’ave 
’elped herself wonderful since. So I thought it 
were better for to let her alone.” 

“ S’pose she’ll marry soon, and stock a dairy- 
farm,” observed Dolly, to whom this was the 
very climax of ambitious hope. 

“She might have married a doctor,” said 
Mrs. Turnover, “ but I wouldn’t hear on it. An 
’ectic, sicky young man, and hadn’t no patients 
but himself, which, my dear, it didn’t pay.” 

“A doctor!” cried Gertrude. “ She might 








marry a duke! yor likely will.” 
thi 


The hardihood of this prophecy almost took 
away Mrs. Turnover’s breath, but, recovering, 
she proposed that, master being absent, they 
ell adjourn to the great hall, there to meet 
her niece, on the latter’s return from a rfmble 
in the woods, in order to show her the family 
pictures adorning that apartment. 

Almost as they entered it, the pretty girl, 
fresh and rosy from her scamper, made her ap- 
pearance, and told them of her meeting with 
Colonel Lugard. They then proceeded to ex- 
amine the hall, which contained, besides the 
pictures, many family relies, some fine suits of 
armour, and other objects of interest. 

“What werry broad toes they seem to ’ave 
’ad in those days!” remarked Dolly, examining 
one of the suits. 





“ $’pose wearin’ harmour giv’ bunions,” was 
the conjecture of Mrs. Turnover. 

Esther suggested that, as steel and stockings 
might not act comfortably together, it was not 
impossible room was allowed for the interven- 
tion of a shoe. 

** Harmour’s wuss than nothin’ at all, now-a- 
days,” observed the cook. ‘Cannons, guns, 
and pistils does it ; don’t they, Esther ?” 

Miss Vann responded that, in her opinion, a 
gentleman meter with a light field-piece, a 
rifle, and a revolver, might prove a troublesome 
opponent, even for a human iron-clad. 

rs. Turnover, who was of full habit, though 
hardly, as Miss Mulcaster had affirmed, “ enor- 
mous,” now took a little repose in an arm-chair, 
after which the party proceeded to inspect the 
pictures, Mrs. Turnover continuing her services 
as cicerone. 

* Sir *Ildebrand de Gosling, 1423’—that is, 
it were him, but he’s rubbed out, all but his 
dog,” said the guide. 

“Law! what a pity!” said Dolly. 

“ Which, Mrs. Mapes told me, it on’y makes 
him the more waluable,” continued Mrs. Turn- 
over. “ ‘ Leftenant-General Sir Hedered Gos- 
ling, twelth barrownight.’ Wasn’t 4e a ’ansum 
man ?” 

“ Why is he a-turnin’ of his back to the 
fightin’ ?” asked the captious critic, Dolly. 
“That ain’t like a soldier.” 

Esther hinted that the artist might have ex- 
perienced some difficulty in arranging that the 
general should, at one and the same time, give 
his attention to the battle, and his face to the 
observer. 

“ ¢ Sir Gilbert Gosling, banker and citizen,’ ” 
announced their guide. “ Rayther a fat ’un.” 

«Thrice Lord Mayor of London,’ which 
explains the phenomenon,” said Esther, laugh- 
ing, and exhibiting two dimples which lay in 
ambush in her rosy cheeks. 

* And now we comes to the ladies,” resumed 
Mrs. Turnover. “‘ Dame Winifred Dorothea 
de Gosling.’ ‘Miss Halithea Gosling.’ I’ve 
heard say thissun was the beauty of the hase, 
warn’t never married, lived single all her life, 
and died a old maid.” 

Dolly sighed. The cook’s way of putting it 
gave the calamity treble force. 

“Poor young creetur! and she so pretty! 
Cut off in her prime !” ' 

**Died 1703, wxtat 92,?” read the cook. 
“ Well, chat ain’t so wonderful! Eat at ninety- 
two ? Stop, though. What’s ‘ etat,’ Esther ?” 

Her niece was absorbed in contemplation of 
a portrait at another part of the hall; but she 
heard, and answered the appeal. 

** * Aged,’ dear.” 

* Come, that wan’t so bad,” said Mrs. Turn- 
over. “If she couldn’t get a husband in ninety 
year, it wan’t worth trying no longer, so my 
ady giv’ in.” 

“1 shouldn’t like to die an old maid,” ob- 
served Dolly. “ Should you, ma’am ?” 

“ Being a widow, I can’t be expected to 
realise anything so frightful, you see,” re- 
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sponded the lady addressed. ‘‘ If you means to 
ast me, woold [ marry again? then I makes 
anser that I’ve turned it over in my mind—and 
my conclusion aire, I woold. It was my dear 
husband’s last wishes and words. ‘ Barbary,’ he 
ses, squeedgin’ my hand, ‘I han’t selfige, marry 
again—marry whensoever you're ast to. If 
you could make fifty men as ’appy as you’ve 
made me, why, make ’em. ion’t marry a 
baker, nor don’t ha’ nothin’ to say to a night- 
porter. Has toa pleaseman—cut’im dead. It. 
makes unregular hours. ‘ To ’ave your husband 
breakfasting when you’re at supper, and wisey- 
worsey, is far from comforrable. I should prefer 
my old perfession. Adoo,’ which,” added the 
= lady, wiping her eyes, “he were a hare- 
resher.” 

“ A what, ma’am ?” asked Dolly. 

“Cut and dressed ’air,” explained Mrs. Turn- 
over. “ Yes, sich was his conclusive obserwa- 
tions” (Mr. Turnover’s final remarks, as re- 
ported by his lady, might have filled a moderate 
volume), “ and sich, ladies, is my feelins. I’m 
in no hurry, but if master marries anybody as 
isn’t—isn’t to my mind—as I’m very much 
afeerd indeed he will—then I don’t mind sayin’ 
that I should except the first respeckful offer as 
is made me. Where’s Esther got to ?” 

“What pictur’s that, she’s looking at so 
long?” asked the ——. 

Mrs. Turnover waddled a little way in the 
direction of her niece, and came back laughing. 

“Tt’s the pictur of master, took by Sir 
Philip’s orders, three year ago. It was hung in 
that dark corner, ’cause it looked so new. She 
thinks it’s one of them old Goslings. We won’t 
tell her yet.” 

As they approached, the girl started from her 
reverie. 

* Aunt, aunt, who was ¢his? If ever there 
were a real hero Gosling, here he is! Tell me, 
tell me quickly, something about him. Soldier? 
Statesman? Poet? He must have been one of 
these. Whata brow! Andoh, what expression!” 
continued Esther, clasping her hands in a sort 
of rapture. “ Dear, brave eyes! you look as if 
everything vile, pitiful, dishonest, must wither 
up before you! Aunt, look you, I would trust 
this man before the whole world. Look at that 
mouth, sweet, yet resolute. Strong will, too. 
I should not like to argue with you, Sir George 
de Gosling, if that be your name. For, in the 
first place, I know you would be in the right ; 
and, in the second, that you would invariably 
get your way. Ifever I loved man, it would 
be you!” 

“My dear, my dear!” said Mrs. Turnover, 
hastily. “Remember, you are talking to a 
young gentleman !” 

“To a young gentleman who flourished only 
five centuries ago,” said Esther, smiling. And 
she pointed to a date “1370” scratched on the 
frame. 

“That’s master’s mischief, now!” said Mrs. 





Turnover, aside to Dolly. “I remember his 
saying he wouldn’t be the only live ’un of the 
lot, and I see him, one day, scratching with his 
knife on the pictur-frame.” 

“That’s the beauty of it, aunt,” said the 
pretty Esther, saucily. “I can say just exactly 
what I please to this dear darling of my heart, 
and not be forward at all! I could, should, and 
would, have loved him, if I had flourished in his 
time. Do you hear that, sir? And, if he had 
loved me back, I would have been the most 
devoted wife that ever Gosling married. I do 
think he’s smiling, as if he understood and be- 
lieved it.” 

“ What upon earth is the girl talking about ?” 
began her perplexed aunt. But she was inter- 
rupted by an exclamation from the housemaid, 
who was at the window. 

“ Here’s somebody galloping up the avenue !”” 
answered the latter. 

Mrs. Turnover waddled up. 

“Gracious me, if it ain’t master! Why, he 
said he shouldn’t be home to dinner. Perhaps 
he’s only rode back to dress—he do sometimes. 
Come along, Esther dear. La’! how he’s 
a-tearin’ along! Where’s Mr. Fanshaw? Oh, 
he’s out, I know. Gertrude, call William—or 
you, Dolly—quick !” 

“William’s run over to the village,” said 
Dolly. 
™ Then Gertrude must stay and open the 
door,” said the cook. 

But Gertrude had disappeared. 

“Dolly, Dolly! You must,” said Mrs. 
Turnover. 

“I! I dursent,” said the shy dairymaid. 

The horse’s trampling was now heard, and 
presently a violent tug at the hall bell. 

“ What shall I do?” cried Mrs. Turnover. 
“ Wherever are all the men ?” 

“Why not open the door yourself, dear?” 
suggested Esther, quietly. 

“TI can’t do it, this figure,” returned her 


aunt, struggling with her apron-strings. “ You 
go, child.” (Here there was another peal.) 
“Hark! What a flurry he be in!” 

“J?” said Esther. 


“Yes, you. “Tis the ’riginal of the very pic- 
tur you was looking at. Master hisself.” 

“What ?” ejaculated Esther, becoming 
scarlet. “ But the—the date.” 

* That he done hisself.” 

* Aunt, do you call this a joke?” said Esther, 
hiding her burning face in her hands. 

“Nonsense, dear! Run you and open the 
door.” 

* Not if he stood there till his feet grew into 
the stones,” returned the girl, haughtily; and 
with the step of a queen she quitted the hall. 

Mrs. Turnover opened the door. 
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